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NOTABLE contribution to the literature of bee-cul- | 
A ture on its pathological side is to be found in Glean- 

ings in Bee-Culture for Feb. 15, written by Wm, R. 
Howard, A.B., M.D., the man 
to whom we were already in- 
for his valuable work 
upon foul brood and his inves- 
tigations on pickled brood. 

The new disease, which for 
want of a name was at first 
caled the New York bee-dis- 
ease, because it made such ray- 
ages in that State, is now called 
black brood, the appropriate- 
ness of the name coming from 
the fact that the disease begins 
with a dark spot on the larva, 
which increases in size, be- 
comes darker, and finally black. 

In his introduction, Dr. 
Howard says: ‘*I have received 
specimens from Messrs. George 
W. York, of Illinois; E. R. 
Root, of Ohio; N. D. West, a 
New York State bee-inspector, 
and P. H. Elwood, of New York. 
Allof these men have furnisht 
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not only material, but have 
deen active in getting data for 
the investigation.”’ 


Besides the specimens thus 
obtained, Dr. Howard obtained 
Some bees and started the dis- 
fase on his own account. In all 





he m 





microscopical examinations. 

_ Dr. Howard gives a detailed account of his laboratory 

Investicatj . . . ° . . . 
“sugations, and also of his experimental investigations 





Dr. Wm. R. Howard, Bacteriologist. 


ade more than a thousand =a). a 


made with two nucleiinto which he introduced /acillus 
milii, and then proceeds as follows: 


Here conclude my investigations, which have been care- 
fully conducted; altho under disadvantages as to season, 
etc., they have in a great measure been satisfactory. Many 
points of vital interest have been made clear, while others 
of equal importance are necessarily obscure. It is clearly 
not foul brood, It is clearly not pickled brood. It is 
clearly something new. It is apparently a disease of the 
pupa stage. The infection is clearly not in the pollen—not 
due to a fungus but due to bacteria. 


All diseases, in animal and vegetal life, are due to the 
results of parasitic invasion—some by their mechanical 
presence, some by the ferments produced in the body, and 
in plants by changes in or taking from them their life 
juices, causing starvation and 
immature growth. 

In any given case of rotten 
wood, dead from freezing, star- 
vation, or other causes, being 
allowed to remain in the cells, 
much of the poison generated, 
as wellas the germs themselves, 
or their spores, remain adhe- 
rent to the sides of the cell. 
These are like the seeds which 
‘‘fell on stony ground,”’ and 

will not grow until the proper 

soil, such as is furnisht by the 

rich nitrogenous substances 

supplied to the brood by the 
| nurse-bees is brought in con- 
tact with them, when a luxuri- 

ant growth obtains. This pro- 
duces a fermenting, decompos- 
| ing food unfit for the brood, 
and sets up a ferment, a decom- 
position within the bodies of 
the bees, thus destroying their 
lives. This might happen to 
the host with any form of par- 
asitic life, either animal or 
vegetal. 

It might be said, specula- 
tively, that the disease had its 
origin in starvation, and that 
in some cases several putrefac- 
tive bacteria of similar biologi- 
cal character were responsible 
for this malady, which, when 
once started and undisturbed, 
becomes as destructive as the 
old-fashioned foul brood. The 
- two gernis isolated having sim- 

ilar, or the same, biological 
characteristics, especially an 
alkaline medium in common, are both in a measure respon- 
sible for this disease, and perhaps the variations, the malig- 
nancy, etc., are due to modifications by their combined 
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Explanation of Plate; Mag- en ee 
nified 600 Diameters— A ly \ 


Reduced. 

Fig. 1.—Aacillus milii. a, 
spore formation, showing mor- | 
phological changes, in agar- | 
agarplate culture; 4, peculiar 
arrangement often noticed in 
cultures; c, isolated bacilli, 
floating in the liquids of the 
bee or in cultures; d, Zo-Oglea, 
showing the most common ar- 
rangement of the sporesatthe | 
center, and the separation of || 
the bacilli from the mass. 





Fig. 2.—Bacillus thoracis, a 
showing rods arranged end to 
end as occurs in cultures; 6, 
peculiar arrangement seen in 
agar-agar drop cultures, show- 
ing spores by fission; ¢c, Zo- 
Oglea, showing common ar- 
rangement of the mass. 


Fig. 3.—Mucor, a showing 
the spore-bearing heads; 6, 
showing these heads discharg- 
ing the spores. Common on 
decaying matter. 


Fig. 4—Aspergillus pollinis, 
the fungus causing ‘‘ Pickled 
Brood.”’ 


Fig. 5, Fungi.—a, Hender- 
sonia polycystis. Fungus found 
on dead twigs, grasses, etc.; 
verycommon;6,Dactylium ros- 
eum, appears as pinkish rose- 
ate spots on decaying vegeta- 
tion ; very common ; ¢, Massa- 
ria, var.; d ande, fungi not 
common—not placed; unim- 
portaut. 


Figs. 6 and 7, spore-bearing 
organs of fungi. 


Fig. 6, a, transparent spore- 
receptacle intact; 6, same, 
showing membrane ruptured 
and spores escaping. 


Fig. 7.—Contains similar 
spores in size and shape, which 
escape thru the membranous 
pouches triangularly arranged 
at the dentate periphery. 
Found in pollen. No culture 
made. ° 


Fig. 8.— Penicillium glau- 
cum, common fungus, found 
on moldy bread and elsewhere; 
very common. 


Illustrations in this article are 
from Gleanings in Bee-Culture. 
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action. It is, evidently, now due to a specific germ, Bacillus 
milit; the other, perhaps purely accidental at first, on ac- 
count of its requiring more oxygen, is now found in the 
thorax among the respiratory organs. 

While it has not been clearly demonstrated by facts, 
practically, it appears to be true that perfect bees, especially 
nurse-bees, are injured by the infection. 


DIFFERENTIAL, DIAGNOSIS. 
Foul brood, pickled brood, and black brood. Foul brood, 
due to Bacillus alvei—a specific bacterium. 
Pickled brood, due to Aspergillus pollinis—a specific 
fungus. 
Black brood, due to Bacillus milii, modified, perhaps, 
by Bacillus thoracts, specific bacteria. 








Black brood may be introduced into a healthy colony 
thru infected food or infected combs—combs from whici 
the diseased brood has been removed, or in which particles 
remain. The food for the young larve, either from 1 
chemical reaction or from its lack of nitrogenous substat 
ces, is nota suitable medium for immediate growth of the 
germs; but when the chyle-like food is furnisht the older 
larve, a*chemical change in the food produces a change 
the liquids of the bee, which become a suitable nutriett 
medium for their rapid development and dissemination. 
would appear that, in some cases, Bacillus thoracis was the 
cause of death, as the spiracles, or openings admitting aif 
to the respiratory apparatus, were closed by the products ol 
decomposition or the result of it. In such cases it is usually 
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‘arly matured bees that are choked for want of air. These 
‘id vot show the discoloration or shapeless mass which al- 
= 5 obtains when Sacillus milii is found in the abdomen. 
This latter germ, multiplying rapidly in the rich nutrient 
medium of the alimentary tract, may destroy younger blood 
than the former. It is often found in other parts, and is 
certainly the cause of the dark masses of rotten brood. 
Both germs are found in the same comb, and often in the 
thus insuring a mixt infection. 


REMEDIES. 


The best time to effect a cure is during a honey-fiow. 

Adopting a modified McEvoy plan: 

Make your colonies strong by uniting ; place them upon 
comb foundation starters, and cage the queen. After five 
days remove the starters and make them into wax, and give 
full sheets of foundation—keeping the queen caged five 
days longer. This will give time for all infected mature 
bees to have disappeared before any brood is reared. 

Don’t try to save infected mature bees by drugs. They 
are not worth the trouble; yet salicylated syrups, [Sodium 
salicylate one ounce, water 5 gallons, white sugar 40 
pounds. Make syrup without heat.) during a dearth of 
honey in the field, would in a measure prevent a recurrence, 
but would not cure the disease. It would not destroy the 
germs, but prevent their growth, by placing them in an an- 
tiseptic [Antiseptics prevent germ growth. Disinfectants 
destroy the life of germs, by actual contact only.] medium. 

If a cure is contemplated when little honey is coming 
in, the above modified McEvoy plan should be observed in 
every detail, and the bees fed with salicylated syrups until 
the combs are well filled, so that all food may be rendered 
antiseptic by the time brood-rearing begins. 

Great care should be taken to melt all old combs and re- 
moved starters into wax atonce. Do not use a solar ex- 
tractor, but remove the material at once to hot water or a 
steam extractor. Until further investigations shall reveal 
the longevity of these germs in open air, I shall recommend 
a thoro disinfection of the hives, frames, etc., by boiling in 
linseed oil for halfan hour. This would not injure hives 
or fixtures; besides, the high temperature reacht would in- 
sure thoro disinfection. Careful, practical, and experimen- 
tal work, coupled with microscopical investigations in the 
presence of this disease when at its worst, will, I feel confi- 
dent, discover some practical plan for its successful eradi- 
cation.—Gleanings in Bee-Culture. 


c] 
Painting Apiarian Tools, Etc., Red. 


BY GEO. G. SCOTT. 


O “ paint the town red’ is of too frequent occurrence, 
tho of doubtful utility. In my practice, however, I find 
that to paint with red the small implements of the api- 

ary in use out-doors during the summer months, is a re- 
markable saver of both time and temper. This simple idea, 
not even worthy of the name ‘‘device,’’ will save the bee- 
keeper who adopts it much fret, as it is a successful remedy 
against ineffectual search. You bee-keeper, how often after 
prying open a hive-cover, and in the great interest concen- 
trated for the moment on the contents of the open hive, 
have you hurriedly and without thought dropt anywhere 
your chisel in the grass and weeds. 

On closing this hive you repair to another to repeat the 
operation of opening, when you find you have forgotten to 
bring with you the truant tool. A search is made, and not 
infrequently you fail to find it at once. In the interval 
ume is pressing, and you rub your scalp with your finger- 
Ups, or with nervous, unemployed energy stroke your whis- 
kers, wondering with bulging eyes where that “ plague- 
oned”’ thing can be. The writer many a time has had such 
a trial, and as human nature is constituted very much 
alike along some lines, he has a sneaking thought that this 
€xperience has been yours also. 

[have lost tools that were not found the same season, 
} and when discovered during the following spring, rust and 
prot had done their deteriorating work. But and if that 
implement had been painted red, an ordinary discernment 

yp have quickly found it. Red being in brilliant con- 
rast to the verdant surroundings of the bee-keeper (no in- 
a meant), it stands to reason that anything thus 
: u bed will be plainly recognized, not forgetting the 
cuged cheek, or the nose it has cost so much to perma- 

nently Stain ! 
are red the screw-driver, grass-hook, grass-shears, 
a eg sammer, small blocks, the outside edges of bee- 
Pe boards, the woodwork of the smoker, or whatever 


same bee, 








other traps about the bee-yard that may not ordinarily be 
easily recognized, will aid in a successful hunt, if lost. Any 
implement painted with crimson and placed on top of a 
hive will shine like a beacon light to the mariner ; or smeared 
with scarlet and thrown in the grass will glow like a light- 
ning-bug in the dark of the moon. ‘Try it. 

Fayette Co., Iowa. 


Thirty Years’ Experience in Marketing Honey. 
BY C. P. DADANT. 


N reply to the following enquiry, I think the best I can 
do is to give our experience during a period of over 30 
years in the matter of marketing honey : 

Mr. C. P, Dapant :—I am intending to run my apiary for extracted 
honey, and try to work up a local trade for it, something after the lines 
laid down in your book ; that is, get the grocersto handleit. Now, if 
you do not think me too impertinent, I would like you to give an arti- 
cle in the American Bee Journal on marketing extracted honey ; or, in 
other words, tell how you go to work in a new field, where people are not 
used to it, to work up a trade with the dealers ; what size or sizes of pack- 
age, what price you would allow dealers to sell for compared with the 

rice of granulated sugars and other sweets; what percentage would be 
air to allow the dealer ; and whether you would put it in stores to be sold 
on commission, or insist on selling to dealers for cash. 


Iam fully aware that these questions are quite fully answered in Lang- 
stroth Revised, butthat has been written some time, and you have no 
doubt had lots of experience along these lines since the book was written. 
It is very probable that you can give a beginner advice which it would 
take him years to dig out alone.—-PENNSYLVANIA. 

It must be remembered that we began the production 
and sale of extracted honey very shortly after the inven- 
tion of the honey-extractor. This invention is due, as is 
well known, to De Hruschka, an Austrian, and dates back 
to 1865. Very shortly after, Samuel Wagner gave a de- 
scription of the invention in the American Bee Journal, 
which he then publisht in Washington, and in 1867 we were 
working an extractor made at home, a very bulky and un- 
handy machine. We began the production on a compara- 
tively large scale in 1868, and I well remember my first at- 
tempt at selling extracted clover honey. The druggist to 
whom I brought my sample flatly refused to touch it, be- 
cause i/ was too nice. Druggists alone at that time handled 
honey, and outside of a few ‘‘caps,’’ or a few broken combs 
of honey, there was nothing to be found but a thick, opaque, 
and brownish-looking liquid—strained honey—obtained by 
crushing the combs and pressing them to squeeze the honey 
out, or, worse yet, by melting comb and all in a pan in the 
oven. The honey that was obtained was very little better 
than molasses. 

For the first two or three years we had a great deal of 
trouble in getting rid of our crop of extracted honey, even 
tho we had comparatively little of it to sell, as we then 
produced more comb honey. But the price was high. I re- 
member that in 1871, the year of the Chicago fire, we sold 
extracted honey to a Chicago firm at 18 cents per pound, in 
barrels. On the second day of the fire we were about to 
make another shipment, when we were informed that the 
city was in flames, and that it wasquite likely that our man 
was burnt out. So we withheld the goods, and lucky that 
we did so, for the man was “ broke,’’ and could not pay for 
what he had bought. 


Within a very short time the markets became glutted 
with extracted honey, because not only were people unac- 
quainted with it, but many dealers put a spurious article on 
the market which did great damage to the true honey. In 
addition to this the honey granulated, and most consumers 
thought that it was only sugar, and would not buy it when 
in that condition. We still find an occasional person who 
does not know that granulated honey is good, but they are 
quite scarce. 

Our first attempt at retailing honey was in glass jars, 
but the great cost of the jars at that time, and the fact that 
the granulated honey did not appear at its best in them led 
us to try tin packages. So we had a lot of cans made hold- 
ing 10 pounds each, and the first season we put up honey in 
this shape we succeeded, by much drumming, in selling 
some six or eight thousand pounds in that one size of pack- 
age, which we sold at wholesale at 12% cents per pound. 
We found our first ready sales thru a Mississippi steamboat 
agent, who managed to place for us over a hundred 10-pound 
cans during the course of a few weeks, in the river traffic. 


We then began a systematic drumming of our honey 
put up in this shape, among all the grocers of our neighbor- 
ing towns, and very soon found that we could not command 
a retail business unless we put up the goods in smaller 
packages. Thus we got to selling 5-pound cans, then 2%, 
then 1%. 
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Our manner of proceeding was to go to the grocer, 
make ourselves acquainted with him, then offer him our 
honey, guaranteeing its purity, and offering to take back 
any lot that would not be entirely satisfactory. We askt 
him to give the same guarantee to his patrons. We never 
sold on commission. The few times that we tried it we had 
cause to be sorry for it, either because the goods would re- 
main on the shelves without attention, or because we did 
not get returns for all we delivered under some excuse or 
other. 

We slowly built up a very good trade, for we always got 
rid, very readily, of exceedingly large crops, harvesting as 
much as 45,000 pounds during’ several single seasons, tho 
we must say that we never but once got two large crops in 
succession—in 1883 and 1884. 

For 25 years we have sold very little comb honey, and 
the bulk of our crops has been extracted. For 12 or 15 years 
past the condition of the market, as far as we are concerned, 
has totally changed, for the home competition of honey- 
producers has well nigh driven us out of the home market. 
It appears that the producers in our neighborhood have 
thought it impossible for them to sell at our prices. So 
they have, some of them, ascertained our rates, and have 
invariably undersold us to get the home trade away from us. 

As there are anumber of bee-keepers who follow our 
methods in this vicinity, they have produced enough to 
crowd us almost out. But, of late years, there has been no 
trouble in getting rid of the crops anywhere, and we have 
oftener than otherwise sold our honey at very remunerative 
ptices in large lots. The past season, while one of our 
home bee-keepers insisted on retailing his honey at 7 cents 
per poundin small packages to beat us out of the home 
trade, we have not solda single pound at less than 7 cents 
wholesale, and have sold some as highas 9 cents. We have 
bought all the honey we could hear of among our friends, 
and it is all gone, and more is wanted. 

Our advice to beginners is to seek homesales. Sell to 
your grocers for cash or for trade, as conditions may re- 
quire. Do not sellon commission, but have it clearly un- 
derstood that your goods are just what you represent them 
to be, and that you stand behind them with your guarantee. 

Occasionally you will find a man who will be displeased 
because he got clover honey when he wanted basswood, or 
basswood when he expected fall honey. Again, some time 
or other a little of your honey will prove too watery to keep ; 
this happens in wet seasons with the very best of care, and 
it will ferment and havea sharp taste. Do not hesitate to 
make this good, if the honey has been sold before you knew 
it. Fermented honey, unless it is actually soured, can 
usually be returned toa very good quality by simply heat- 
ing it to evaporate the gases that have formed init. We 
have often done this, and used the honey afterwards. 

Does it pay to produce extracted honey? That ques- 
tion has been askt us many atime. It was put to us by our 
foreman one day, after sone four or five bad seasons in 
succession. He had seen how great were our expenses 
when the bees had to be fed, and wondered whether there 
was anything init. We turned to our books and found that 
in the eleven years that had just elapst we had sold some 
$16,000 worth of honeyof our own crop. An average of 
$400 to $500 per year would have covered the cost of man- 
agement and labor. So you can see there is something in 
it. The cost of extracting is very nearly, if not quite, cov- 
ered by the beeswax in the cappings. During our best sea- 
son we made some 600 pounds of first-class beeswax from 
the cappings. At present prices this would make over $150. 
Wax from cappings is the very best that can be had. 

It is impossible to set a price on honey for any one to 
use as guide. Prices depend on supply, on demand, on 
quality, etc., and we can only advise bee-keepers to be 
ruled by theirown judgment. If it is thought best to sell 
honey on commission, offer 10 percent to the retailer. A 
wholesale dealer ought to be satisfied with half as much. 
You can always sell honey in trade to the grocer of whom 
you buy your supplies, and to many of your townsmen with 
whom you have any business dealings. But the key of 
success in selling is in your guarantee of the quality of your 
goods. yp Hancock Co., Ill. 


** Painted or Unpainted Hives—Which ?” 


BY H. M. JAMESON. 


HE above appeared in the American Bee Journal last 
December, as a text from which C. Davenport preaches 
us bee-keepers a truly valuable sermon. There exists, 

as he says, a diversity of opinions in the matter of painting 





bee-hives. I fully agree with him as to the advisapjj 
painting hives, even as fully as to the painting of houses 
While some of the greatest bee-masters in our country advo. 
cate unpainted hives, on certain grounds which I wil] no: 
attempt to dispute, noman can successfully hold forth the 
doctrine that lumber exposed to the weather peculiar to any 
State of the Union, will endure a longer time unpainted 
than will such lumber well painted. 

Mr. Davenport kindly tells us how to obtain a good base 
as a perservative, as well as one thatis cheap. There jc 
probably none better. However, there are some beginners 
who will be putting up some new hives; they will have byt 
little or no cash to pay for even the cheapest paints. | wij; 
say to these, that I paint all my hives with crude oil, just as 
it is pumpt from the wells in Los Angeles (costs here $1.5) 
per barrel). Mix with this enough red ochre to give a gooq 
coat, and to each gallon add one pint of coal-oil (or more jf 
it is too long drying); and by giving two coats your hives 
will stand any kind of weather, and will be in good condi- 
tion at the end of one or two years to take a coat of white 

aint. 
: The bees take kindly to this black crude oil. I haye 
even boiled the lumber of dovetailed hives in this stuff pe. 
fore being put up, and yet the bees like it. More than this, 
I believe it likes the bees. All will understand that some 
shade will be needed in summer with these dark red hives, 

We have the magnificent redwood here for hives, which, 
in my estimation, cannot be excelled, and only equalled by 
Oregon and Washington cedar. One of our trees makes, 
few hives, too. Ihave helpt cuta giant that would make 
more hives than the A. I. Root Co. ever sent out in one sea- 
son; and there would not be a knot or shake in one of them, 
Covers and bottom-boards could be one piece, and 25 feet 
square if saws were big enough to cut them. 

sp Riverside Co., Calif. 


Is it ‘“‘ Long Idea’”’ or *“* Long Ideal’”’ Hive? 
BY WM. MUTH-RASMUSSEN. 


ity of 


HE Boiler is wrong in his nomenclature, on page 4), 
and is evidently not conversant with the earlier yol- 
umes of the American Bee Journal. There is no “ Long 
Ideal Hive.’’ In the April number for 1873, the ‘‘ New Idea 
Hive’”’ was first advertised for sale, and the first mention 
of itisin an article from the inventor, D. L. Adair, Vol, 
VII (1872), page 253. Previous to this it was known as 
** Adair’s Section Bee-Hive,’’ but the sectional feature (by 
cross partitions) was eliminated, and the name changed to 
‘* New Idea,’’ not ‘‘ New Ideal.”’ 

On page 250 of Vol. VIII (1873), in an article from R. 
M. Argo, is a complete description of this hive. Subse. 
quently some one ina joking manner called it the ‘ Long 
Idea Hive ”’ on account of its shape, and this nickname has 
clung to it since then. I think that I have recently seen 
several allusions to the ‘* Long Ideal,” and have wondered 
that the editor or some one of the veterans did not correct 
the misnomer. Inyo Co., Calif. 


[Upon receipt of the foregoing, and remembering au 
interview we had with Mr. O. O. Poppleton on this subject, 
we forwarded to him Mr. Muth-Rasmtssen’s criticism, and 
have received the following in reply :—EDITOR.] 


Epitok YORK:—The history Mr. Muth-Rasmusses 
gives of the ‘‘ New Idea Hive,’’ and how its name became 
corrupted into ‘‘ Long Idea Hive,”’ is,so far as my recollection 
goes, correct, and agrees with what I have already writter 
in two or three communications. Gen. Adair’s hive differet 
in an essential particular from the long, single-story hives 
now in use, the outside or shell of the hive only being alike. 
If the name, ‘‘ Long Idea Hive,’ was given to the onedt 
scribed by Gen. Adair, then it doesn’t belong to the one nov 
in use, and there is no ready way of distinguishing betwee! 
the two, unless another name is used for the later form 
As a matter of fact, however, the name has been used fol 
both styles of hives, and is an ample reason for making 
slight change of name for one of them. Si 

The name ‘“ Long Idea ’’ has always seemed to me to 
a misnomer when applied to anything. What is its mea 
ing, anyhow? What definition would a dictionary give" 
a ‘*Long Idea?” I have long thought that this nam 
which was first given to the hive in derision, was * 
offense to good taste in nomenclature, and should be 
changed if an appropriate name could be found, not too & 
similar from the one hitherto in use, and not too long. = 
proper name would be “‘ Long Single Story Hive ;” but 
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is too long for common use, and so the old offensive name 
has been allowed to stick until now. ; 

Last summer, while looking over some copies of an 
Australian bee-paper, I noticed the name it used was “‘ Long 
Ideal Hive,” and I recognized at once that this was the 
-olution of the name question. This name is so similar to 
the old one as to create no confusion whatever in making 
the change, is short, and, above all other considerations, 
violates no rules of good taste. The name is in common 
use in Australia, and, if I have any influence with the edi- 
tors of our American bee-periodicals, it will be the common 
name here in America. 

While in Philadelphia last fall, I requested Editors 
York and Root to usé the word “‘Ideal’’ instead of ‘‘ Idea ”’ 
when naming the hive, and as the most extensive user of 
these hives in this country (which, according to Mr. Muth- 
Rasmussen’s statement, are not the same hives to which 
the old name was first applied), I think my judgment as to 
which is the best name for the hive should have some 
weight. O. O. Poppleton, Dade Co., Fla. 


$$ 


A Three Years’ Experience with Bees. 
BY S. B. SMITH. 


N the spring of 1897I moved from Stevens County to 
this (Millelacs), and I brought with me six colonies of 
bees. They did not swarm the year before, but the sur- 
plus honey they stored brought $60. I will now give my ex- 
perience with my bees for the three years I have been here. 

My bees arrived June 10; moving them so late in the 
season delayed swarming. July 12, 13 and 15I hada prime 
swarm issue on each day. I did not wish to have any after- 
swarms, so I put supers on the old colonies at once. Ina 
very few days all the supers were full of bees, and they 
were filling the sections withhoney. I watcht them closely 
for 15 days, with no signs of second-swarms, and according 
to bee-laws I supposed they would not swarm again, but in 
21 days each of the old colonies cast a second swarm, and in 
the meantime they had filled all the sections (84 in all). 


Notwithstanding the second-swarms and lateness of the 
season, it being now Aug. 5, they filled nearly all of the 
second lot of sections I gave them, and capt them in good 
shape. One of the second swarms filled the brood-frames 
and 28 pounds of section honey. The other three old colo- 
nies swarmed later, and all did well. One swarm absconded, 
and I had 17 to put into winter quarters. I kept no account 
of what my bees made that year; all I can say is, it wasa 
profitable year with me. 

I put the bees into winter quarters Dec. 5, and put them 
out March 28, 1898, apparently in good condition, but later I 
lost two by being robbed. My first swarm issued May 28, 
and the second prime swarm June 2, both absconding. 

The season of 1898 was a poor one for honey, yet the 
bees in this section had a great swarming fever. My 15 
colonies, spring count, stored only 400 pounds of honey, 
and increast to 24 colonies. 

In the spring of 1898 I bought a colony of Italian bees, 
receiving them about May 15. June 12 they cast a swarm, 
and at the same time one of my hybrids cast a swarm, both 
clustering together. I hived them, but as they did not go 
into the hive readily, I lookt in front of the old hive and 
found the queen and put her into the hive, and soon the 
bees all went in. The colony I bought swarmed three times, 
and stored 12 pounds of section honey. All the young 
swarms gathered more honey than they used in wintering. 
Seat year I put my bees into the bee-cellar Nov. 26—19 

oionies, 

The next spring (1899), on April 3, I put them on the 
summer stands, all apparently in good condition, but after 
a tew weeks some colonies showed signs of weakness, and 
before I was aware of danger eight colonies died from 
‘pring dwindling, leaving a large amount of honey in each 
nive. None of the Italians died. I think some, and _ per- 
naps all, that died were queenless. Our great bee-men will 
‘ay that my bees did not have proper care after I put them 
out, to which charge I plead guilty. 

My first swarm issued June 3, and they continued 
“Warming until I had 27 colonies, from which I obtained 900 
pounds of section honey. I had more bees than I wanted, 
so I disposed of 11 colonies. 

an December 8 my bees had a good flight, and Dec. 14 I 
ame into the bee-cellar—16 colonies, all but one in good 
. reel for winter. Ihave a bee-cellar dug in the side of 
* sand-hill, 10x12x7 feet inside, and I think it is the best 


I now have 10 pure Italian colonies from the one I 
bought, and my hybrids are becoming strongly Italian. My 
Italians are very good-natured, easy to handle, and good 
honey-gatherers ; all the fault I find is, they are too much 
inclined to swarm. My first Italian swarm issued June 12, 
and in a few days I put on a super which they soon filled— 
both hive and sections—and I supposed they were filling the 
sections with honey, but to my great surprise, on July 24, 
they cast a swarm, and Aug.2 cast a second, and Aug.6a 
third swarm. This weakened them so they did not store 
any honey in sectians, and but little in brood-frames, so I 
drove them out in the fall and took what little honey they 
had. The old colony I bought swarmed three times, and 
stored 24 pounds of section honey. 

My experience as given in this article differs in some 
respects from the opinions of apiarists as given in the 
American Bee Journal, nevertheless I have stated facts 
just as they occurred. I refer to second-swarms 21 days 
after prime swarms, and many of these after-swarms have 
proved to be the best, altho coming out late in the season, 
while with most bee-men the opposite seems to be true. 

I have taken the American Bee Journal for many years, 
and am largely indebted to it and the opinions of its corres- 
pondents for the little knowledge I have of the laws govern- 
ing the honey-bee ; and yet, my experience the past three 
years has convinced me that those laws and opinions are 
not infallible. Millelacs Co., Minn. 














Report of the California State Convention. 
BY J. H. MARTIN. 


The California State Bee-Keepers’ Association met in 
Los Angeles at 1:30 p.m., Feb. 21, 1900. About 50 bee-keep- 
ers were present. Pres. Robert Wilkin, in his annual ad- 
dress, related interesting reminiscences in his experience 
as a bee-keeper. He caught the bee-fever while attending 
a fair near his home in Pennsylvania, and there saw a man 
making a public exhibition of bees. He afterward helpt 
Mr. Harbison prepare 140 colonies for shipment to Califor- 
nia, and soon after that, and after losing some 300 colonies 
during a severe wifiter, he also came to California, and has 
been, and is now, one of the foremost bee-keepers here. 

In this State bees were first kept in the Sacramento 
Valley. The first shipments were not very successful, and 
the bees that did survive the journey were valued at $100 
per colony, and the first honey was sold for $1.00 per pound. 

After the bees had increast to large numbers, many of 
them were taken to Southern California, and that portion 
of the State became stockt. In the early days the bee- 
keeper was not so favored with bee-literature as at present. 
The American Bee Journal was mentioned as the very 
first of the bee-papers, and it has been of great benefit to 
the fraternity. 

Mr. Wilkin stated that he had experienced the usual 
ups and downs common to all bee-men, that the present dry 
seasons were in line with his former experiences, and that 
the patient bee-keeper who held to the business would be 
the one who would reap success in the end. He many times 
marketed his own honey, and had made many shipments to 
various parts of the world, his heaviest shipment being 70 
tons to London, England. 

A great trade could be workt up in California honey, 
but from the fact that a good season would likely be fol- 
lowed by a bad one, or a total failure, the uncertainty of the 
supply had a disastrous effect upon the market. 

A paper wasread from Mr. Thos. Wm. Cowan on foul 
brood. The subject is so vital to bee-keepers that it was 
discust at length, and as the law of this State is defective in 
many points, a committee of five was appointed to take 
steps to draw up a new law and get it before the legislature. 

The comb-honey subject was treated at length by Mr. 
Stubblefield. He askt the question, ‘‘ What is the matter 
with the comb honey market in Los Angeles?’’ His idea 
of the matter was that a fancy grade of comb honey can 
not be sold here ata satisfactory price. The fourth-grade 
honey is usually put on the home market, and the best 
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could not compete with the cheaper grades. He believed 
that a fancy gradecould not be secured without the use of 
separators, and that a good share of the low-grade honey 
that was put on the market was produced without separa- 
tors, or else by those who were not particular enough in 
their manipulation of the bees forthe production of comb 
honey in the first-class grade. The latter should produce 
extracted honey. 

The discussion that followed brought out the fact that 
many who extract do not take the care they should in allow- 
ing the honey to become thoroly ripened. Many are known 
to extract the honey and young brood, and the milky sub- 
stance that surrounds it, and all hada bad effect upon the 
honey. 

Mr. Delos Wood contended that there was no harm in 
extracting honey before it was capt. He had practiced that 
plan for years, and had no troublein selling his honey at 
the highest market price, and people who buy his honey 
always come back for more. Mr. Wood said that his honey 
was very thin when he extracted it, but he left it in the 
tank until it ripened to the proper consistency. 

A paper was read by Mr. W. A. Pryal, on ‘‘ The Early 
Bee and How to Get ‘Him.’’’ His idea is to feed in Octo- 
ber in order that there may be a large number of young 
bees reared for wintering. 

The discussion brought out the idea that location may 
make a difference, and that while in Southern California we 
need to resort to no such measures to get the early bee, in 
San Francisco, which is more or less windy, and a land of 
the mist, such feeding might do. 

The ant pest was discust, and the following remedies 
prescribed: Find the nest and pour into it a tablespoonful 
of sulphuric acid. It is sure death toall of the denizens. 
Another remedy was to rake air-slackt lime into the ground 
all around a hive or other place needing protection. Gaso- 
line, kerosene, buhac, corrosive sublimate and bisulphide of 
carbon were also recommended. 

Mr. Brodbeck described his methods of producing both 
comb and extracted honey. He usesa hive about the same 
depth as the Danzenbaker hive, and claims that such a hive 
is easier to manipulate, and will secure as large a yield of 
honey as any other hive and system of management. Mr. 
Brodbeck always secures a first-class grade of honey. 


Another paper was read on the great improvements 
that are sure to come with the development of the honey- 
industry. If the business would become more certain, with 
large apiaries and more of them, there is nothing to hinder 
the introduction of appliances that will greatly lessen the 
labor in securing the crop. 

The automobile was mentioned asa machine that would 
become a factor in honey-production. Much interest was 
manifested in this idea, and many inquiries were made as 
to where such a machine could be purchast. If there wasa 
$300 machine upon the market adapted to bee-culture it 
would meet with a large sale. 

At the morning session Mr. Clayton read a paper on 
** Bee-Keepers’ Exchanges—Why ? Why Not ?”’ 

Mr. Colamore, superintendent of the Forestry Station, 
at Santa Monica, read a valuable paper on the planting of 
eucalyptus for honey. The robusta, cornuta alpina (a 
shrub), melidora, sngar-gum polyanthema, were all good and 
the last mentioned was extra-good, forit bloomed profusely, 
and held its bloom for fully two months. The trees are 
easily grown from seed, and easily transplanted. There is 
an opportunity to set out thousands of acres of these trees 
in Southern California. All of the mountain sides now 
covered with a miscellaneous lot of worthless shrubs could 
be utilized for this purpose. A planting of large areas to 
trees would have a beneficial effect upon the climate, and 
in preserving the watersheds in hundreds of canyons. 


The subject of moving bees came up for consideration. 
Many had moved bees during the past season to Central 
California, and others, owing to the continuation of the 
dry weather, were contemplating the same. It costs about 
$7.30 per ton to move into Central California, ten tons to the 
car; between 300 and 400 colonies can be placed in a car. 


The officers of the Association for the past year were 
re-elected, at the head of which are Pres. Wilkin, and Sec- 
retary and Treasurer McIntyre. 


—_- > 


Queenie Jeanette is the title of-a pretty song in sheet 
music size, written by J.C. Wallenmeyer, a musical bee- 
keeper. The regular price is 40 cents, but to close out the 
copies we have left, we will mail ‘them at 20 cents each, as 
long as they last. Better order at once, if you want a copy 
of this song. 


























CONDUCTED BY 


DR. O. O. MILLER, Marengo, II, 


(The Questions may be mailed to the Bee Journal office, or to Dr, Mitler 
irect, when he will answer them here. Please do not ask the 
Doctor to send answers by mail.—Ep1Tor.] 
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Moving Bees and Combs. 


1. Can bees be moved % mile in the fall and be cellareg 
with safety ? or would they need a cleansing flight before 
they were put into the cellar, to insure their wintering well? 
If they were allowed a flight would they go back to where 
they were removed from ? 

2. Will combs that were built last summer on Lang. 
stroth frames be all right to stand shipping by rail if the 
frames are fastened securely in the hives ? Wis. 


ANSWERS.—I don’t know. I have moved bees 3 miles 
and put them into the cellar without a flight, and they did 
not winter as well as others in the same cellar. Others say 
they have moved bees and put them into the cellar without 
a flight, and they were none the worse for it. 

Yes, they ought to stand it allright. There might be 
an exception in the case of a comb that had never had brood 
in, was very heavy with honey, without wiring, and poorly 
fastened at the sides and bottom. Be sure that the frames 
while in the car run parallel with the railroad track. 





Transferring—Feeding for Pollen, Etc. 


1. Ihave five colonies of bees in old hives. Will the 
first week in April be too early totransfer them? IfIdo 
not do so at that time I must wait till the first of June. 

2. Is it best to feed flour or corn-meal for pollen ? 

3. Can one use the Cowan extractor for both the ordi- 
nary and shallow Hoffman frames ? COLORADO. 


ANSWERS.—1. Unless you have warm weather in the 
first week of April with bees flying every day and gather- 
ing stores, it would be better to wait. 

2. I think I should prefer corn-meal to pure wheat flour, 
but may be mistaken. The little I tried of the flour was 
not a great success. Better than either, I like corn and oats 
ground together, of which I have fed many bushels. It is 
light and gives the bees a good foothold, and when they 
have gleaned out all the fine parts the balance can be fed to 
four-foote@ stock. A nice way to feed it is to have a box 
perhaps 6 inches deep and as large asa hive-cover. Fill it 
a fourth or a third full, block up one end 3 inches higher 
than the other, and when the bees have dug the feed down 
level, turn the box end for end. 

3. Yes. 





Management for Swarming-Time. 


I have 32 colonies and want to run for comb honey, and 
can not be at home much of the time in May and June. | 
have 8 empty hives that I want to fill with new swarms, and 
that is alltheincreaseI want. I thought of putting on 
queen-excluders so the queen could not get out, and then 
the bees would come back to their old home. Then give 
them room. Would this plan work, or can you give a better 
one? MINNESOTA. 


ANSWER.—Your plan will not be likely to suit you. The 
bees will come back, to be sure, but that will not be the en¢ 
of it. They will swarm out perhaps every day for severé 
days, and a week or more after the first swarm issues there 
will be a young queen in the hive, the old one being killed, 
and then they will be more fierce to swarm than ever. After 
a time all the young queens but one may be killed, and 
there being no chance for her to get out to mate, you may 
have a drone-laying queen. Inthe meantime this large 
amount of swarming will take place with many if not ® 
of the colonies, making a number of swarms out each day, 
often at the same time, and after the young queens are out 
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such swarms will sulkily hang on a tree for hours, several 
of them settling on the same place, and then the whole 
punch may enter the same hive, leaving some of your colo- 
nies considerably depleted. Some of the young queens will 
be very likely to get out at some crack that you didn’t sus- 

ect, and sail away to parts unknown, taking with them 
one of those mammoth clusters, 

I don’t know any good way that a beginner would be 
likely to succeed with 32 colonies of bees so as to have only 
eight increase and a good crop of honey, and be away from 
the bees most of the time in May and June. You might 
come nearer the mark by having Alley queen-traps at the 
entrance, then when you found a queen in it you could take 
away all the brood, leaving the old queen and all the bees 
in the condition of aswarm. Or you could remove or kill 
the old queen, and then when all the brood is sealed, de- 
stroy every queen-cell but one. 
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The * Old Reliable” seen thru New and Unreliable Glasses. 

By E. E. HASTY, Richards, Ohio. 











THE NEW YORK BEE-DISEASE. 


If some of the boys feel bound to prove that the New 
York bee-disease is owing to too much cellar-wintering— 
why, then, we are going to have ‘‘a pretty kettle of fish,”’ 
sureenough. Page 100. 


MR. COGGSHALL AND HIS APIARY. 


Here’s the apiary we wanted to see—a Coggshall api- 
ary where nothing is done for the looks of things. Hives 
put down just where it comes handy, not even rank and file. 
Bottom-boards extempore, sized or oversized, as fate may 
lead. Weeds ad libitum. If ragged-edged quilts stick out, 
so be it. And, horror of horrors, a ku-klux robe hung right 
ina prominent tree, where he that passeth by can’t help 
seeing it! (I’ve got one, but I keep it out of sight mostly.) 
The heavy villain himself stands right there in the ultra 
foreground, like one of Rosa Bonheur’s horses; and he 
seemeth tosay: ‘*The blood you thirst to shed is not con- 
gealed by the artificial terrors with which you menace your 
victim. It flows smoothly and unruffied in those channels 
which the Creator made for a noble purpose, etc.*’ 


Whatever we may think of the style of the “‘ shebang,”’ 
we can not afford to sneeze at five carloads of honey per 
year—neither at that four-frame extractor, in which the 
frames are swiftly reverst without reversing. Thanks for 
so excellent a view of it. Somebody’ll have to put it on the 
market sooner or later. The hive which is itemized into 
bits for our benefit has a very rude-looking gridiron of wire 
in front of it. Wonder if that’s his bottom-spacer, or per- 
chance spacer for both top and bottom. Crane smoker, eh ? 
And we are not told that the barrow standing by is needed 
to tote it about either. Surprised to learn that Mr. Cogg- 
shall prefers chaff hives to wintering in the cellar. I train 
‘n the same winter company, but not so much of preference 
_ re it would be inconvenient for me to run away. 

age ‘ 


OLD GRIMES’ EXTRACTOR IDEAS. 


That’s a good Grimes idea, to keep the extractor within 
a boy’s power torun it. Another one—lock the handle of 
the honey-gate which has power to empty a big tank. And 
W ish lady customers inspected all our extracting outfits ; 
or then there would be decency all ’round. Page 114. 


PRANKS OF EXTRACTED HONEY. 


7 The great variety of pranks which extracted honey will 
Fob —— course of years is instructively set forth in the 
nal black report, page 117. Of especial interest is the grad- 
made P ae of white honey with time. Fifteen years 
ghum 1 ry Aikin s sample of white honey as black as sor- 
ae ota lave been inclined to blame contact with tin for 
tee cd his darkening ; but quite possibly I am in a mis- 
oak the on to the extent that honey in glass will often 
et Diack also. The general trend of these changes is evi- 


dently downward, and sometimes in one year, and some- 
times in many years, the outcome is a mere swill entirely 
uneatable. An old bee-keeper of this county took a number 
of barrels of honey to California justin time to find the 
price knockt flat by the new broom of fapiculture. He 
wouldn’t sell at ruling price, brought it back, here when he 
moved back, and still kept it on until it was totally worth- 
less. 
DADANT ON EXTRACTING-SUPERS. 


Several of Mr. Dadant’s reasons for clinging to shallow 
extracting-supers have considerable weight; but what he 
calls the main reason refers to a difficulty that we all (in 
this enlightened age of the world) ought to extinguish in 
another way. Keep the queen down with perforated zinc ; 
then decide the size of your super by other considerations. 
Still, if one has a plan that works, and by which no honey 
is extracted till the close of the season, the main need of 
the zinc disappears. Page 115. 


SOME HONEY KINKS. 


On page 117, Mr. Porter of the Colorados, posts us that 
after having educated a customer’s family to alfalfa honey 
it won’t do to change to sweet clover—which same shows 
the latter to be decidedly the poorer. 

And the same page tells us that the candy factories 
sometimes buy alfalfa honey, and that they know how to 
utilize honey so as to retain delicate flavors. Room for 
we’uns to find out something. 


MR. PRIDGEN’S DARK ’KERCHIEF STORY, 


That’s a dark subject, Mr. Pridgen, that dark handker- 
chief hanging out of a fellow’s pocket, and the bees pitch- 
ing atit. He wasn’t a married man, was he? At least his 
wife had not the control of him she desired. When a man 
has more independence than is good for him his handker- 
chief is apt to be dark. AndIdon’t blame the bees. Page 
122. 

BEE-MOTH IN COLORADO. 


Our Colorado friends seem likely to get into a squabble 
as to whether the bee-moth is or is not in that State. Peace, 
brethren! What’s to hinder the moth from being carried 
to the State any day? And while it might not flourish as 
it does in a different climate, it’s not likely it would imme- 
diately become extinct. Wise man would extinguish it be- 
fore it Darwinized itself into a new variety. Page 124. 


MR. JOHANSEN’S EXTENSION HIVE AND IDEAS. 


Yes, Mr. Johansen, your considerations (four out of five 
of them) are excellent. Use the bees’ natural impulse in- 
stead of resisting it; prevent swarming; keep the sections 
clean; protect the colony with chaff. As to utilizing more 
than one queen ina colony, that is still among the prob- 
lematical things. But we fear that the hive resulting from 
churning these considerations in the: Johansen brain will 
be rickety, and quite lacking in durability, altho quite ex- 
pensive compared with the standard hives in use. If there 
is a swift and unmistakable ‘‘ get there Eli’’ about it, when 
tried by others than the inventor, its faults can be borne, 
otherwise it will go under quickly. Twenty brood-frames 
below and a hundred sections above, look like business. 
But run as a side-storing hive pure and simple, that is 
hardly in accord with the first of the considerations an- 
nounced. That bees incline to fill the quarters below be- 
fore going above ‘‘depends’’ (depends tremendously) upon 
how big the quarters below are. And that all the eight 
sections in one frame of a side-storing hive ‘‘ are apt to b 
in about the same condition,’’ we find some difficulty in g’ 
ting the conviction down, Mr. J. As to the three-quer 
in-a-hive method, talk to us some more after you 
actually run a dozen such colonies in your hive. ¥ 
tired rather quickly of experiences which are goin 
realized. Pages 129 to 131. 


SPREADING THE BROOD. 


Mr. Aikin’s plan of spreading the brood withou! 
ing it is an excellent plan—that is, if you wish to 
thing in that line at all. Done with sufficient care 
is warmer “after taking ’’ than “‘ before taking,’ 





great objection to that class of manipulations is é 
The only case I can think of where warning is ney ®e 
bark a little, you know) is a weak colony with; id 
amount of stores. Putting the wintered stores, 1 rel- 
inclined to drip if a squaw-winter should come ¢ 8S. 
next the entrance, and a nest that must have al 1S 
keep it warm away back, might result in gettiy nd 
establishment robbed out. Page 132. 1e 
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could not compete with the cheaper grades. He believed 
that a fancy grade could not be secured without the use of 
separators, and that a good share of the low-grade honey 
that was put on the market was produced without separa- 
tors, or else by those who were not particular enough in 
their manipulation of the bees for the production of comb 
honey in the first-class grade. The latter should produce 
extracted honey. 

The discussion that followed brought out the fact that 
many who extract do not take the care they should in allow- 
ing the honey to become thoroly ripened. Many are known 
to extract the honey and young brood, and the milky sub- 
stance that surrounds it, and all hada bad effect upon the 
honey. 

Mr. Delos Wood contended that there was no harm in 
extracting honey before it was capt. He had practiced that 
plan for years, and had no troublein selling his honey at 
the highest market price, and people who buy his honey 
always come back for more. Mr. Wood said that his honey 
was very thin when he extracted it, but he left it in the 
tank until it ripened to the proper consistency. 

A paper was read by Mr. W. A. Pryal, on ‘‘ The Early 
Bee and How to Get ‘Him.’’’ His idea is to feed in Octo- 
ber in order that there may be a large number of young 
bees reared for wintering. 

The discussion brought out the idea that location may 
make a difference, and that while in Southern California we 
need to resort to no such measures to get the early bee, in 
San Francisco, which is more or less windy, and a land of 
the mist, such feeding might do. 

The ant pest was discust, and the following remedies 
prescribed: Find the nest and pour into it a tablespoonful 
of sulphuric acid. It is sure death toall of the denizens. 
Another remedy was to rake air-slackt lime into the ground 
all around a hive or other place needing protection. Gaso- 
line, kerosene, buhac, corrosive sublimate and bisulphide of 
carbon were also recommended. 

Mr. Brodbeck described his methods of producing both 
comb and extracted honey. He usesa hive about the same 
depth as the Danzenbaker hive, and claims that such a hive 
is easier to manipulate, and will secure as largea yield of 
honey as any other hive and system of management. Mr. 
Brodbeck always secures a first-class grade of honey. 


Another paper was read on the great improvements 
that are sure to come with the development of the honey- 
industry. If the business would become more certain, with 
large apiaries and more of them, there is nothing to hinder 
the introduction of appliances that will greatly lessen the 
labor in securing the crop. 

The automobile was mentioned asa machine that would 
become a factor in honey-production. Much interest was 
manifested in this idea, and many inquiries were made as 
to where such a machine could be purchast. If there wasa 
$300 machine upon the market adapted to bee-culture it 
would meet with a large sale. 

At the morning session Mr. Clayton read a paper on 
‘** Bee-Keepers’ Exchanges—Why ? Why Not ?”’ 

Mr. Colamore, superintendent of the Forestry Station, 
at Santa Monica, read a valuable paper on the planting of 
eucalyptus for honey. The robusta, cornuta alpina (a 
shrub), melidora, sugar-gum polyanthema, were all good and 
the last mentioned was extra-good, forit bloomed profusely, 
and held its bloom for fully two months. The trees are 
easily grown from seed, and easily transplanted. There is 
an opportunity to set out thousands of acres of these trees 
in Southern California. All of the mountain sides now 
covered with a miscellaneous lot of worthless shrubs could 
be utilized for this purpose. A planting of large areas to 
trees would have a beneficial effect upon the climate, and 
in preserving the watersheds in hundreds of canyons. 


The subject of moving bees came up for consideration. 
Many had moved bees during the past season to Central 
California, and others, owing to the continuation of the 
dry weather, were contemplating the same. It costs about 
$7.30 per ton to move into Central California, ten tons to the 
car; between 300 and 400 colonies can be placed in a car. 


The officers of the Association for the past year were 
re-elected, at the head of which are Pres. Wilkin, and Sec- 
retary and Treasurer McIntyre. 


Sd > 


Queenie Jeanette is the title of-a pretty song in sheet 
music size, written by J.C. Wallenmeyer, a musical bee- 
keeper. The regular price is 40 cents, but to close out the 
copies we have left, we will mail them at 20 cents each, as 
long as they last. Better order at once, if you want a copy 
of this song. 
































CONDUCTED BY 


DR. ©. O. MILLER, Marengo, III, 


(The Questions may be mailed to the Bee Journal office, or to Dr. Mitler 
irect, when he will answer them here. Please do not ask the 
Doctor to send answers by mail.—Ep1rTor.} 








Moving Bees and Combs. 


1. Can bees be moved % mile in the fall and be cellareg 
with safety ? or would they need a cleansing flight before 
they were put into the cellar, to insure their wintering wel]? 
If they were allowed a flight would they go back to where 
they were removed from ? 

2. Will combs that were built last summer on Lang. 
stroth frames be all right to stand shipping by rail if the 
frames are fastened securely in the hives ? Wis. 


ANSWERS.—I don’t know. I have moved bees 3 miles 
and put them into the cellar without a flight, and they did 
not winter as well as others in the same cellar. Others say 
they have moved bees and put them into the cellar without 
a flight, and they were none the worse for it. 

Yes, they ought to stand it allright. There might be 
an exception in the case of a comb that had never had brood 
in, was very heavy with honey, without wiring, and poorly 
fastened at the sides and bottom. Be sure that the frames 
while in the car run parallel with the railroad track. 


—————q@m-2-o_——__—— 


Transferring—Feeding for Pollen, Etc. 


1. Ihave five colonies of bees in old hives. Will the 
first week in April be too early to transfer them? If! do 
not do so at that time I must wait till the first of June. 

2. Is it best to feed flour or corn-meal for pollen ? 

3. Can one use the Cowan extractor for both the ordi- 
nary and shallow Hoffman frames ? COLORADO. 


ANSWERS.—1. Unless you have warm weather in the 
first week of April with bees flying every day and gather- 
ing stores, it would be better to wait. 

2. I think I should prefer corn-meal to pure wheat flour, 
but may be mistaken. The little I tried of the flour was 
not a great success. Better than either, I like corn and oats 
ground together, of which I have fed many bushels. It is 
light and gives the bees a good foothold, and when they 
have gleaned out all the fine parts the balance can be fed to 
four-foote@ stock. A nice way to feed it is to have a box 
perhaps 6 inches deep and as large asa hive-cover. Fill it 
a fourth or a third full, block up one end 3 inches higher 
than the other, and when the bees have dug the feed down 
level, turn the box end for end. 

3. Yea. 


vo 
— 


Management for Swarming-Time. 





I have 32 colonies and want to run for comb honey, and 
can not be at home much of the time in May and June. ! 
have 8 empty hives that I want to fill with new swarms, and 
that is all the increase I want. I thought of putting on 
queen-excluders so the queen could not get out, and then 
the bees would come back to their old home. Then give 
them room. Would this plan work, or can you give a better 
one ? MINNESOTA. 


ANSWER.—Your plan will not be likely to suit you. The 
bees will come back, to be sure, but that will not be the en¢ 
of it. They will swarm out perhaps every day for sevéra 
days, and a week or more after the first swarm issues there 
will be a young queen in the hive, the old one being killed, 
and then they will be more fierce to swarm than ever. After 
a time all the young queens but one may be killed, and 
there being no chance for her to get out to mate, you may 
have a drone-laying queen. In the meantime this large 
amount of swarming will take place with many if not 
of the colonies, making a number of swarms out each day, 
often at the same time, and after the young queens are out 
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such swarms will sulkily hang on a tree for hours, several 
of them settling on the same place, and then the whole 
bunch may enter the same hive, leaving some of your colo- 
nies considerably depleted. Some of the young queens will 
be very likely to get out at some crack that you didn’t sus- 
pect, and sail away to parts unknown, taking with them 


one of those mammoth clusters. 


I don’t know any good way that a beginner would be 
likely to succeed with 32 colonies of bees so as to have only 
eight increase and a good crop of honey, and be away from 
the bees most of the time in May and June. You might 
come nearer the mark by having Alley queen-traps at the 
entrance, then when you found a queen in it you could take 
away all the brood, leaving the old queen and all the bees 
in the condition of aswarm. Or you could remove or kill 
the old queen, and then when all the brood is sealed, de- 
stroy every queen-cell but one. 
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The “Old Reliable” seen thru New and Unreliable Glasses. 
By E. E. HASTY, Richards, Ohio. 








THE NEW YORK BEE-DISEASE. 


If some of the boys feel bound to prove that the New 
York bee-disease is owing to too much cellar-wintering— 
why, then, we are going to have “‘a pretty kettle of fisk,’’ 
sureenough. Page 100. 


MR. COGGSHALL AND HIS APIARY. 


Here’s the apiary we wanted to see—a Coggshall api- 
ary where nothing is done for the looks of things. Hives 
put down just where it comes handy, not even rank and file. 
Bottom-boards extempore, sized or oversized, as fate may 
lead. Weeds ad libitum. If ragged-edged quilts stick out, 
so be it. And, horror of horrors, a ku-klux robe hung right 
ina prominent tree, where he that passeth by can’t help 
seeing it! (I’ve got one, but I keep it out of sight mostly.) 
The heavy villain himself stands right there in the ultra 
foreground, like one of Rosa Bonheur’s horses; and he 
seemeth tosay: ‘‘The blood you thirst to shed is not con- 
gealed by the artificial terrors with which you menace your 
victim. It flows smoothly and unruffled in those channels 
which the Creator made for a noble purpose, etc.*’ 


Whatever we may think of the style of the ‘‘ shebang,”’ 
we can not afford to sneeze at five carloads of honey per 
year—neither at that four-frame extractor, in which the 
frames are swiftly reverst without reversing. Thanks for 
so excellent a view of it. Somebody’ll have to put it on the 
market sooner or later. The hive which is itemized into 
bits for our benefit has a very rude-looking gridiron of wire 
in front of it. Wonder if that’s his bottom-spacer, or per- 
chance spacer for both top and bottom. Crane smoker, eh ? 
And we are not told that the barrow standing by is needed 
to tote it about either. Surprised to learn that Mr. Cogg- 
shall prefers chaff hives to wintering in the cellar. I train 
in the same winter company, but not so much of preference 
as because it would be inconvenient for me to run away. 
Page 114. 

OLD GRIMES’ EXTRACTOR IDEAS. 


That’s a good Grimes idea, to keep the extractor within 
a boy’s power torun it. Another one—lock the handle of 
the honey-gate which has power to empty a big tank. And 
Huey lady customers inspected all our extracting outfits ; 
or then there would be decency all ’round. Page 114. 


PRANKS OF EXTRACTED HONEY. 


' The great variety of pranks which extracted honey will 
bot in the course of years is instructively set forth in the 
oe report, page 117. Of especial interest is the grad- 
woe ey | of white honey with time. Fifteen years 
ome . - Aikin ssample of white honey as black as sor- 
ieint of a lave been inclined to blame contact with tin for 
take, at | nr darkening ; but quite possibly I am in a mis- 
est thee fast to the extent that honey in glass will often 

lack also. The general trend of these changes is evi- 





dently downward, and sometimes in one year, and some- 
times in many years, the outcome is a mere swill entirely 
uneatable. An old bee-keeper of this county took a number 
of barrels of honey to California justin time to find the 
price knockt flat by the new broom of fapiculture. He 
wouldn’t sell at ruling price, brought it back, here when he 
— back, and still kept it on until it was totally worth- 
ess. 
DADANT ON EXTRACTING-SUPERS. 


Several of Mr. Dadant’s reasons for clinging to shallow 
extracting-supers have considerable weight; but what he 
calls the main reason refers to a difficulty that we all (in 
this enlightened age of the world) ought to extinguish in 
another way. Keep the queen down with perforated zinc ; 
then decide the size of your super by other considerations. 
Still, if one has a plan that works, and by which no honey 
is extracted till the close of the season, the main need of 
the zinc disappears. Page 115. 


SOME HONEY KINKS. 


On page 117, Mr. Porter of the Colorados, posts us that 
after having educated a customer’s family to alfalfa honey 
it won’t do to change to sweet clover—which same shows 
the latter to be decidedly the poorer. 

And the same page tells us that the candy factories 
sometimes buy alfalfa honey, and that they know how to 
utilize honey so as to retain delicate flavors. Room for 
we’uns to find out something. 


MR. PRIDGEN’S DARK ’KERCHIEF STORY, 


That’s a dark subject, Mr. Pridgen, that dark handker- 
chief. hanging out of a fellow’s pocket, and the bees pitch- 
ing atit. He wasn’ta married man, was he? At least his 
wife had not the control of him she desired. When a man 
has more independence than is good for him his handker- 
chief is apt to be dark. AndIdon’t blame the bees. Page 
122. 

BEE-MOTH IN COLORADO, 


Our Colorado friends seem likely to get into a squabble 
as to whether the bee-moth is or is not in that State. Peace, 
brethren! What’s to hinder the moth from being carried 
to the State any day? And while it might not flourish as 
it does in a different climate, it’s not likely it would imme- 
diately become extinct. Wise man would extinguish it be- 
fore it Darwinized itself into a new variety. Page 124. 


MR. JOHANSEN’S EXTENSION HIVE AND IDEAS. 


Yes, Mr. Johansen, your considerations (four out of five 
of them) are excellent. Use the bees’ natural impulse in- 
stead of resisting it; prevent swarming; keep the sections 
clean; protect the colony with chaff. As to utilizing more 
than one queen ina colony, that is still among the prob- 
lematical things. But we fear that the hive resulting from 
churning these considerations in the Johansen brain will 
be rickety, and quite lacking in durability, altho quite ex- 
pensive compared with the standard hivesin use. If there 
is a swift and unmistakable ‘“‘ get there Eli’’ about it, when 
tried by others than the inventor, its faults can be borne, 
otherwise it will go under quickly. Twenty brood-frames 
below and a hundred sections above, look like business. 
But run as a side-storing hive pure and simple, that is 
hardly in accord with the first of the considerations an- 
nounced. That bees incline to fill the quarters below be- 
fore going above ‘‘depends’”’ (depends tremendously) upon 
how bigthe quarters below are. And that all the eight 
sections in one frame of a side-storing hive ‘‘ are apt to be 
in about the same condition,’’ we find some difficulty in get- 
ting the conviction down, Mr. J. As to the three-queens- 
in-a-hive method, talk to us some more after you have 
actually run a dozen such colonies in your hive. We get 
tired rather quickly of experiences which are going fo be 
realized. Pages 129 to 131. 


’ SPREADING THE BROOD. 


Mr. Aikin’s plan of spreading the brood without spread- 
ing it is an excellent plan—that is, if you wish todo any- 
thing in that line at all. Done with sufficient care, the nest 
is warmer ‘“‘after taking ’’ than ‘‘ before taking,’’ and the 
great objection to that class of manipulations is obviated. 
The only case I can think of where warning is needed (must 
bark a little, you know) is a weak colony with an unusual 
amount of stores. Putting the wintered stores, more or less 
inclined to drip if a squaw-winter should come along, right 
next the entrance, and a nest that must have all the bees to 
keep it warm away back, might result in getting the whole 
establishment robbed out. Page 132. 
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Note—The American Bee Journal adopts the Orthography of the follow- 
ing Rule, recommended by the joint action of the American Philolog- 
ical Association and the Philological Society of England: — Change 
“d” or “ed” final to “t” when so pronounced, except when the “‘e”’ af- 
fects a preceding sound. Aliso some other changes are used. 








Bees Have Wintered Well, according to the general 
run of reports, there being quite a contrast between pres- 
ent reports and those given up to this time last year. 








A Convenient Bee-Tree is that reported in the British 
Bee Journal in which the owner of the tree referred to 
*‘works’’ the bees located in it on a plan not generally fol- 
lowed ; in fact, he first cut a good-sized hole in the tree so 
as to lay bare the combs, and by means of his pipe the bees 
were smoked off, and several slabs of honey 
appropriated. 


cut out and 
This done, the opening was covered bya 
sack nailed on, and the bees left to repair the loss as best 
they could. They got on very well, and the owner for sev- 
eral years hasin summer helpt himself to honeycomb as 
wanted as before, and covers up his ‘“‘ honey-cupboard”’ by 
again replacing the sack. 








Honey-Recipes.—We take the following from Glean- 
ings in Bee-Culture, having been furnisht by Mr. W. I 
Porter, Editor Root vouching for the excellence of the coffee 
and taffy : 

HONEY-CEREAL COFFEE.—Five pounds of fresh wheat 
bran ; mix with 2 pounds of rye flour, 2 pounds of alfalfa 
honey. Mix the honey with 3 pints of boiling water. After 
the honey and water have come to a boil, pour into the bran 
mixture. Stir thoroly and knead to a s/if/ dough; put thru 
a domestic meat-grinder to separate them. Dry in a warm 








oven. Brown the same as coffee. 
2 2 pounds of the dest Mocha and Java 
and put in air-tight cans for future use. 


For a coffee flavor, add 
Have it all ground, 


HonkEy-Tarry.—Boil extracted honey until it harden; 
in cold water. Pull until white. Any quantity may be 
used. One pound requires about 20 minutes’ steady boiling, 

Mary C. Porter. 

HONEY-PASTE FOR PUTTING LABELS ON TIN.—Take 7 
spoonfuls of wheat flour and one of honey; mix the fioy; 
and honey, and add boiling water to make right thickness, 
This is fine for labels, or wall-paper where paper will not 
stick with ordinary paste. . L. Porter, 











nad 
been raised for a monument, the matter was taken up by 
General Manager Secor, with a result that $275 has now 
been reacht, which will erect a fine shaft. Mr. E. R. Root. 
President of the National Bee-neepers’ Association, re. 
quested Mr. Secor to add to his good work by writing, 
suitable inscription for the monument. This Mr. Secor has 
done in such a fine manner that American bee-keepers wil! 
be none the less proud of their poet-laureate. We reprint 
the inscription which appeared on page 200 of this journal 
for 1899: 
INSCRIBED TO THE MEMORY OF 
REV. L. L. LANGSTROTH, 
‘* FATHER OF AMERICAN BEE-KEEPING,”’ 

by his affectionate beneficiaries in the Art; who, in remen- 
brance of the services rendered by his persistent and pains. 
taking observation and experiments with the Honey-Bee, 
his improvements in the Hive, and the charming literary 
ability shown in the first scientific and popular book on the 
subject of Bee-Keeping in the United States, gratefully 
erect this monument. 


Rest thou in peace. Thy work is done. 

Thou hast wrought well. Thy fame is sure. 
The crown of love which thou hast won 

For useful deeds shall long endure. 





All Should Join.—Mentioning the fact that the Wis 
consin is the first association to come as a body into the 
National Bee-Keepers’ Association, Editor Hutchinson 
makes a good point when he says, in the Bee-Keepers’ Re- 
view : 

‘* There is often an advantage evenin numbers. When 
our representative, be he delegate, attorney, or manager, 
can say: ‘I represent an organization of 1,000 bee-keepers * 
it has weight.”’ 





Care in Breeding is a matter receiving considerable 
attention nowadays. Not that professional queen-breeders 
alone are to be careful, but every producer of honey. Upow 
this point Ebenezer Skies talks some very good sense in the 
American Bee-Keeper. His statement that any bee that 
will gather honey will do for extracted honey needs some 
ate ane but the rest is all right. He says: 


‘Any bee that will gather honey will do for extracte 
honey, but not sofor comb. Only those colonies should 
selected that are nearest perfect as comb-builders, au¢ 
whose cappings are the whitest. Only such colonies as 
these must be used as breeders. No drones must be allowed 
to fly from any colony, except those having these desirable 
qualities. No queens must be reared from any but colonies 
having these qualities. 

‘If this is done persistently, and every queen destr yyed, 
the work of whose progeny falls below the standard you 
have set, for a few seasons, you will have an apiary 
thorobred, fancy comb-honey producers—that is, as 1ar® 
the bees go. 











Honey for Poultices hardly receives the attention it 
deserves. A prominent British bee-writer, Mr. W. Woodie) 
gives the following in the British Bee Journal: 


‘* We have here two cases for which Iam supp yn. 
a] a> 
honey. In one case (a damaged elbow) a blacksmith W 


screwing a nut on the underside of a wa agon, when 
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spanner slipt and his elbow struck the wheel, causing in- 
“ary to the bone. The man was under a medical man for 
two or three weeks, when, as the arm was still getting 
worse, his doctor thought it best for him to goto the hos- 
pital and undergo a surgical operation, which included 
scraping the bone of the arm. The hospital being full, and 
the man having to wait his turn in consequence, he was in- 
duced, on my recommendation, to try honey-poultices, 
which, in about ten days, so far healed the arm that the 
doctor does not now consider it necessary for him to go to 
the hospital at all. 

“The other a very bad case of a gathered thumb caused 
byathorn. In this instance the sufferer received more 
benefit from honey-poultices than from any other remedy. 
I mention these facts as connected with usefulness of honey, 
and if we could get the medical profession to advocate the 
use of honey either as food or otherwise, we should soon 
have the demand equal to the supply.”’ 





A New Idea in Wax-Extractors.—When Editor Root 
was in Colorado, among the things he saw at the home of 
R. C. Aikin was a mammoth solar wax-extractor, in which 
there was a new departure by way of applying bottom heat, 
a principle that can equally be employedin the smallest 
solar extractors. Mr. Root discourses as follows in Glean- 
ings in Bee-Culture: 


Now, then, for the solar wax-extractor. As will be 
seen, it looks very much like a small greenhouse. In fact, 
itis built a good deal on the same plan. The floor or pan 
of the extractor, so to speak, is built right over a brick 
oven, so that not only solar but artificial heat may be 
utilized. 

‘‘Why,”’ said I, ‘‘Mr. Aikin, what is the sense of hay- 
ing artificial heat when you have somany days of bright, 
strong sunshine, with an atmosphere so clear that there is 
neither mist nor rain a greater portion of the year ?’’ 


‘* Well,’ said Mr. Aikin, ‘‘try it for yourself. You will 
discover that you can not only do better work, but secure 
much more wax out of the dirt and refuse by such an ar- 
rangement than you can by either source of heat inde- 
pendently. The heat from the sun acts only on the top of 
the mass. The melted wax runs down and lodgesin the 
refuse, collects, and stays there. By my plan I applya 
gentle heat beneath by means of the brick flue, or oven as 
you see. The heat from above and the heat from : below 
cause almost every particle of the wax to flow out of the 
refuse, and run into the pans in front.” 





Bees on Shares is considered by Editor Root in reply 
toa question in Gleanings in Bee-Culture, and he asks for 
an equitable plan, if there is one, whereby all disputes and 
ill-feeling may be avoided, and for ‘‘a form of contract that 
will be iron-clad, and afford full protection equally to both 
parties.’’ In the meantime, Mr. Root gives the following 
as the general custom: 


‘ When bees are kept on shares it is. the rule for both 
parties to share equally in the profits, and in the expenses 


| and losses. The time of the one who contributes the labor 


is supposed to offset the capital of the other in the form of 


bees, hives, implements, etc. Carrying this principle out, 
} cach party pays for half of the new hives, sections, ship- 


ping-cases, honey-barrels, honey-cans, etc.; and each party 
receives half the proceeds of honey and bees sold. At the 
end of the season the increase is divided equally between 
them. For instance, if there is an increase of 50 colonies 
‘rom swarming, each would have 25 colonies, including 
‘ives and a half-interest in the supplies left over. If at the 
beginning of the season the owner has 25,000 sections, the 
© WhO 1s supposed to work the bees is expected to pay half 
‘neir cost, including freight. 
. But if half the bees die during winter, notwithstand- 
ne the fact that the operator puts them up the best he 
me npr carrying out the same rule, he should make 
sanah - oH loss of the bees. And right here is where 
~-<d a fm arise. The operator is apt to complain, and 
“ ec ; verte of justice, that he ought not to be expected 
hic ae ~ that were lost during winter that were not 
adem “a “ here comes the owner, and says that, if his 
reatican ad taken care of the bees, no such loss would have 
““urred, and then there is a row Soit ts well to have this 
Particular point safely covered.”’ 






































To Clean Cappings of Honey put them in a vessel of 
warm water, stir well, then squeeze the wax into balls with 
the hands. In the evening feed the honey-water to the 
bees.—Biene und ihre Zucht. 


Drone-Layers and Foul Brood,—Ludwig says in 
Leipz. Bztg. that colonies with laying workers or a drone- 
laying queen form good soil for the prompt introduction of 
foul brood. Another reason, if true, for not fooling away 
time trying to build up such colonies. 


Bees Biting Cappings.—-F. Greiner said in the Ameri- 
can Bee-Keeper he had trouble in this direction when using 
bee-escapes at the close of the season. Editor Hutchinson 
doesn’t have the same trouble, and Mr. Greiner replies that 
locality, weather, and strain of bees make the difference. 


The Value of Bees to the Horticulturist and fruit- 
grower, or rather an evidence that their value is becoming 
known, was shown at this convention by one of the horti- 
culturists, a man who owns extensive orchards, coming into 
the convention and offering a site for an apiary free, to any 
bee-keeper who would establish an apiary upon it.—Report 
of the Wisconsin convention in the Country Gentleman. 


To Stop Robbing, it is recommended to put sand and 
sawdust in the entrance of the robbers. A writer in Prak- 
tischer Wegweiser says the robbers become so intent upon 
cleaning up their doorway that they forget all about rob- 
bing. Would that succeed with Yankee bees? One trouble 
is, that it is not always easy to find where the robbers are, 
and their home may be a mile from the scene of their dep- 
redations. 


Different Colonies Gathering Different Honey.—Be- 
ing askt why one colony in an apiary produced white honey 
of a delicate flavor, while another with the same chance 
produced only amber honey of rather strong flavor, Editor 
Root in Gleanings in Bee-Culture, doesn’t pretend to know, 
but says he found in New York that blacks and hybrids 
showed partiality for buckwheat, and pure Italians for 
clover or basswood. He suggests as a possibility that indi- 
vidual colonies, like individual bee-keepers, have individual 
tastes. 


‘¢ Natural Swarming has a fascination about it that no 
mode of artificial increase can possibly have.’’—G. M. Doo- 
LITTLE. Idon’tin the least doubt that’s true from your 
standpoint, Bro. Doolittle. Years ago the issuing of a 
swarm meant to you desired incgease,and a glamor was 
thrown over the whole affair ffiat will never fade away. 
With me there’s a fascination about artificial increase; but 
there never was any about natural swarming. The an- 
nouncement of a swarm fascinates me just aboutas the 
announcement that the cows have broken into the garden. 
—Stray Straw in Gleanings in Bee-Culture. 


Greasy Sections (in this case meaning sections that 
look greasy or watery for lack of an air-space between the 
honey and capping) are having considerable discussion in 
Gleanings in Bee-Culture. It started from advice given in 
this journal to pinch the head of the queen in a colony pro- 
ducing such sections. W. M. Whitney and Dr. D. A. Mc- 
Lean are confident that the trouble lies, not in the queen, 
but in conditions and character of the honey-flow, urging 
that such greasy sections contain the finest honey. On the 
other hand, Mrs. A. J. Barber is just as positive in holding 
“the queen responsible for almost everything that goes 
wrong—greasy sections and all.”’ 


, 


‘¢ Advertise Your Honey,’’ says R. C. Aikin in the 
Bee-Keepers’ Review. One of the ways is to put name and 
address on the case. He does not agree with Mr. Mandel- 
baum that the name should be there and not the address. 
The middleman may not want the address there, but it is 
the right of the producer to have it there., The refatl/er and 
the consumer have a right to know where their goods come 
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from. A retailer hasa right to order direct from the pro- 
ducer if he sees fit, and a producer has a right fo the reputa- 
tion his production gains. 

In the same paper W. A. H. Gilstrap says: ‘‘ Perhaps 
the strangest part of Mr. Mandelbaum’s article is where he 
wants the cases markt so as to protect him, and yet allow 
him to sell alfalfa and basswood for white clover. I don’t 
know what you call that.”’ 


And again in the same journal, Frank Rauchfuss says: 
‘* We not only want our names on the cases, but also the 
addresses, so that people will know where the honey has 
been produced. We recognized that this is the only way to 
establish a reputation for our product.”’ 


Bee-Keeping in Switzerland. — As every traveler 
knows, honey is much in evidence at almost every meal in 
Switzerland. The Republic has an excellent bee-school at 
Zug, where there are usually 25 students undergoing train- 
ing in the brief honey-producing season, which (as far as 
commercial production goes) extends to but three or four 
months—the later stores being always allowed to remain in 
the hives for winter. The bee most valued is the small 
brown German variety, which beats the Italian and Carnio- 
lan sorts hollow in foraging in hot weather. I regret to see 
that complaints are rife as to the import of adulterated 
honey, and need hardly say where the complaint chiefly 
lies. Scarce one of the old-fashioned straw-skeps is now 
in use, the most approved bar-hives being almost universal. 
—Country Gentleman. 


A New Bee-Glove, devised by C. I. Graham, is thus 
described by Editor Root in Gleanings in Bee-Culture : 


‘‘’The wrist portion of the article is made of some stout 
strong cloth and elastic material the same as shown in 
shoes. Instead of shortened glove-fingers every other 
finger passes thru small iron rings; and these are said to 
be sufficient to keep the protector tightly over the back of 
the hand. The elastic rubber causes the wrist portion to 
fit tightly, preventing any bees from getting up the sleeve, 
and the rings give the freest possible use for the fingers 
and palms of the hands. 


‘*T have not tried these protectors any more than to 
put them on. I don’t know, but I ¢hink I would not ona 
hot day like to have a pair of tight corsets,so to speak, 
around mywrists. I have used with a great deal of satis- 
faction a pair of loose straw cuffs to prevent soiling of my 
sleeves, and to keep bees from crawling up my arms.”’ 


Strong Colonies for Comb Honey was the slogan at 
the Wisconsin convention. A report in the Country Gentle- 
man says: 

“Mr. C. A. Hatch argued for the 10-frame brood-nest in 
the spring, in order to rear all of the bees possible. At the 
opening of the honey harvest he would have every comb in 
the brood-nest of a colony that was to be workt for comb 
honey, filled with brood, even if he had to rob some other 
colonies in order to do this. He would place the unsealed 
brood at the outside of the brood-nest. This prevents the 
filling of the ouside combs with honey, as the harvest (from 
basswood) is over before the brood has hatcht from the out- 
side combs. The center of the brood-nest will not be filled 
with honey. Inadebate between two members, on spring 
management, one advocated that all colonies to be run for 
comb honey should be populous, even at the expense of 
weaker colonies, by robbing some of the latter of combs of 
brood if necessary. He believed in concentration instead 
of equalization.’’ 


Cleansing Beeswax is thus given by F. Greiner in the 
American Bee-Keeper : 


‘*T happened to have an old 5-gallon oil-can ; from it I 
cut the top and put in a small brass-faucet about three 
inches above the bottom. The can was then ready for 
work. It was first filled with water up to within one inch 
of the faucet; when the water was hot, the wax, in its 
crude state, was added little by little as it kept melting, till 
the can was nearly full. When all was melted, a cover was 
put on the dish, moved to the back part of the stove, or the 
wick of the oil-stove pretty well turned down. My aim now 
was to keep the melted wax in a quiet state for some little 
time, until the agitation of boiling had subsided. Still I 
did not want the wax to cool off very much, but give it time 
that any impurities might settle. After a lapse of about 30 
minutes I commenced drawing off the wax, running it into 
slightly oiled new-tin basins; all of these when full were 





Se ies 
set to one side and kept covered so that the cooling Process 
might go on slowly, thus preventing the Cracking of the 
cakes. 

** Moulded in new tin the cakes came out much brighte 
than when using any old rusty basins, asI have done 4 
fore. Iwas greatly pleased with the appearance of the 
wax, and so were others. Having some on exhibition at 
the fair, some experienced bee-keepers askt me repeatedjy 
how I managed my wax, whether I had varnisht it, ete 
For that reason I make special mention of this point. Al) 
wax that would run from the faucet without tipping the 
can up, came out perfectly clean, and none of the cakes 
when cool, had any sediment. That which did not run oy 
was allowed to cool in the can, slightly tipping the cay, 
back, to leave the faucet above the top surface of the wax 
As soon as hardened sufficiently, and yet before the way 
had become really cold, the slab about an inch thick was 
taken out and dirt and other impurities were scraped off 
from the bottom. I melted this cake with the next batch 
each time, and thus managed I had only one small cake of 
inferior wax in my whole lot of 150 pounds.” 


Improved Benton Shipping-Cages were mentioned by 
Mr. Benton at the Ontario Co., N. Y., convention, as re. 
ported in Gleanings in Bee-Culture, as follows: 


‘* As stated, the customary cage is made out of an ob. 
long block with three holes bored in it, and overlapping 
each other. This feature Mr. B. objected to. A thin wal] 
should be left standing between these holes, connecting 
them by a smaller perforation thru the walls, which may be 
effected by boring a small hole from the end into the cage, 
Formerly the sides of the cages were made flat or smooth, 
Packt tightly in the mail-bags it- might cause a lack of ven- 
tilation, which can be easily insured by grooving the long 
sides of the cages, and boring, not punching, the little holes 
for ventilation from the grooves into the cage. By thus 
ventilating only chamber J, the bees may retreat to compart- 
ment II, if they should find it more congenial there. In 
fact, here they w7// generally be found clustering.” 


Wet-Sheet Pack for a Severe Bee-Sting.—I want to 
say a word of comfort to those who suffer from severe itch- 
ing, resembling hives, all over after being stung by bees, 
especially in warm weather. My daughter, aged 12, was 
stung by a bee last summer, andin half an hour her body 
was as red as it could be, and swelled up in blotches and 
lumps of all sizes, and she was in such agony that she cried 
out aloud. My wife got a sheet, wrung it out of cold 
water fresh from the well, and spread it upon a bed, and, 
after taking off all of the child’s clothes, she laid her upon 
it and covered the ends of the sheet over her and patted 
them down very closely. She then covered her up witha 
lot of quilts. In 15 minutes she was asleep, and slept over 
an hour. When she awoke she felt quite well, and the per- 
spiration was flowing freely. After wiping herself care 
fully with a soft towel, she drest, and felt as well as ever.— 
Epw. SMITH, in Gleanings in Bee-Culture. 


Some Big Yields of Honey are reported in the Aus 
tralian Bee-Bulletin as follows: 


‘‘Some seven or eight years ago Mr. Vogel, of the Pat- 
erson, reported that one colony with its swarms had pro 
duced 1,000 pounds of honey. 

‘‘Mr. Peterson, late of Wattle Flat, asserted that one 
year his colonies averaged 750 pounds apiece. It was not, 
however, satisfactorily proved. The year previous he had 
no honey and had to feed. 


‘*Mr. Maxwell, of Albury, informed us that one year 
he had_an average of 500 pounds per colony. 
‘“Mr. Kelly, last year, had 17 tons from 70 colonies 
These big returns, as far as we can learn, are never fol- 
lowed up. The following year, or the previous one, are il 
most cases poor ones.”’ 





Honey and Almond Cake.—Boil one pound of honey: 
After it has boiled, and while still hot, stir in one pound 
flour, % pound of coarsely chopt almonds, browned 10 4 
pound of sugar (heat the sugar without water ; when it has 
melted stir in the nuts; allow it to cool, and then separate 
the nuts so they will mix well). Add one teaspoonful ¢ 
ground cinnamon, % teaspoonful of ground cloves, 4 hand- 
ful of chopt citron, and a scant teaspoonful of soda ds 
solved in a little water. Mix well, spread ona floured tit, 
and bake. While still warm cut into squares.——. 
SCHAEFFLE, in Gleanings in Bee-Culture. 
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The New C.Von 
Culin is most perfect in ven- 
tilation, moisture and heat. 
HATCHES EVERY HATCHABLE 
EGG. Money made and saved. 
Catalog F "REE. Poultryman's 
Plans, 10c. Address. 
The W. T. Falconer 
Mifg. Co., 
Ave.98, SAMESTOWN, N.Y. 


1AITt Please mention the Bee Journal. 


Bee-Supplies! 


j Weare distributors for ROOT’S GOODS 
AT THEIR PRICES for southern Ohio, 
* Indiana, Illinois, West Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, and the South. 


) MUTH’S SQUARE GLASS HONEY-JARS 
LANGSTROTH BEE-HIVES, ETC, 


i Lowest Freight Rates in the coustry. 
Send for Catalog. 


\ Cc. H. W. WHBER, 
Successor to C. F. Mutu & Son, 

\ 2146-48 Central Ave., CINCINNATI, O. & 

Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


INCUBATOR FREE 
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Field and Hog Fence with or without bottom cable 
barbed. M. M. S. Poultry Fencing. Lawn and 
Farm Steel Gates and Posts, 

UNION FENCE CO. DeKalb, IIL 


3A13t Please mention the Kee Journal. 


GOOD WHEELS 


MAKE A 2000 WAGON. 


Uniess a wagon has good STEEL 


“re ELECTRIC 


are good wheels and they ma jee a wancn 
jast indefinitely. They are made high 

low, any width of tire, to fit any 8 ein. 
They can’t get loose, rot or break 
down. They last alwayse.Catalog free. 
Electric Wheel Co.. Box 16 Quincy, lls. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 
Wholesale 
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GUS, DITTMER, Augusta, Wis. 
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The South Dakota alaiedne* 


The South Dakota bee-keepers as- 
sembled for the purpose of organizing 
a State bee-keepers’ association, at 
Yankton, Jan. 25, 1900, at 1:10 p.m., 
with R. A. Morgan in the chair, and 
E. F. Atwater as secretary. 


A committee of three was appointed 
by the chairman to draft a constitution 
and by-laws, composed of Messrs. 
Harmeling, Dole, and Chantry. 


A discussion of various points in re- 
lation to bee-culture was then taken 
up. Mr. Danielson opened a discussion 
in regard to time of putting queen- 
cells in nurseries; it was generally 
thought that cells should not be put in 
nurseries until ‘‘ ripe,’’ altho the reason 
for this was not clearly understood. 
Mr. Hobbs opened a discussion in re- 
gard to the best packing for outdoor 
wintering, chaff or any light porous 
substance seeming to be preferred. 
Mr. Burke gave his method of produc- 
ing comb honey. Some wintered their 
bees exclusively in the cellar, while 
others have had more or less success 
with outdoor wintering. 


After a 5-minute recess, the commit- 
tee on constitution and by-laws re- 
ported. The constitution was discust 
and adopted article by article, after 
slight changes in wording, etc. 


The chair appointed Messrs. Daniel- 
son, Harmeling, and Waterman as a 
committee on districts. On motion, 
Mr. Chantry was instructed to write 
out rules of procedure, which were 
adopted. The following amendment 
was carried: ‘‘ The executive commit- 
tee shall prepare a program for each 
meeting, which shall be sent to all 
members at the time of notifying them 
of the time and place of the next 
meeting.”’ 

EVENING SESSION. 


The meeting was called to order at 
7:30 o’clock by Pres. Chantry. The 
committee on districts nominated Mr. 
Hobbs for vice-president of the Yank- 
ton district, Mr. Chantry the Meckling 
district, and Mr. Harmeling for the 
rest of the State. All were duly 
elected. 

It was decided that this association 
join the National Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation as soon as possible, action in 
the case to be left to the executive com- 
mittee. Any one may receive and for- 
ward money from new members. It 
was voted that Mr. Morgan and Mr. 
Chantry represent the Association at 
the Farmers’ Institute at Vermillion, 
and that the executive committee have 
the power to act in all such cases. 


Mr. Danielson presented and ex- 
plained several new or improved appli- 
ances, combined hive-stand, moving 
apparatus, and entrance-closers; the 
Chantry hive-knife, improved by Dan- 
ielson, was alsoshown. The Chantry 
hive-tie was exhibited and explained. 
Miss Danielson, at the request of the 
Association, sang ‘‘ The Hum of the 
Bees in the Apple-Tree Bloom.” 

Mr. Morgan offered to secure the 


WIDE AWAKE WOMEN 


everywhere are furnishing their homes without 
ney we distributing a few of our fine soaps, per- 
fumes, extracts and toilet preparations, among 
. their friends and neighbors. 


-—/3p\—4 No Money Needed 
iii We send the goods 


and premiums on 
30 days trial and 
guar: ntee them. 
This handsome 
white enamelled 
m@ iron bed with brass 
trimmings is only 
”p one of our man 
FREE. premiums. You can furni« 
. your home without one cent. 
Write for our hand book of pr Watches, Cam- 
eras and Bicycles for boys and girls. Write us at once. 
Crofts & Reed, 842-850 Austin Av. Dep. C, Chicago, Il. 
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CHEAP for CASH 


FOr 1900 Sears 


Address, OTTO KLEINOW, 
14Alt 122 Military Ave., DeTRoIT, MicH. 








ISTH OR 20TH CENTURY? 


Take your choice, but use Page Fence on the farm. 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH, 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 
| lj Q | Finely markt, from 
ta an uweens ! lk LF a imported 
stock. By mail, 
aatan $1.00. Address 


all orders to WILLIAM DELINE, 
A2t WyMore, NEBRASKA. 
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Hien Catster. § GEO.MLSTAML, Quincy, I. 
44A26t Please mention the Bee Journal. 





Still They Come! 


The colony from the Adel queen you sent me 
in 1898 gave me 3 supers of honey last summer, 
tho it was the poorest season here. Other colo- 
nies gave only one super, and many gave no 
surplus at all. Mrs. C. A. BALL. 

Vernon Centre, N. Y., March 26, 1900. 

Adel Queens, $1.00 each. 


14E2t HENRY ALLEY, Wenham, Mass. 








Queens, Bees, Nuclei, Etc. 


Having been 27 years rear- 
ing Queens for the trade on 
the best plans, will continue 
oA 1900 to rear the BEST 


we can 

PRICES: 
One Untested Queen..... $1.00 
One Tested Queen ....... 1.25 
One Select Tested Queen 1.50 
One Breeder.............. 3.00 


One Comb Nucleus....... 1.80 


Untested Queens ready in 
May. Tested are from last 
season’s rearing, ready now. 


COMB FOUNDATION SE2Mow We 





YELLOW WAX. 


Send for price- list of Queens by the dozen; 
also sample of F oundation. J. L. STRONG 
14Atf CLARINDA, Page Co., low A. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Our Incubators 


have all the latest improveiments.aresold 
— guaran- a 















m 6 centa for our 1 
which contains full 


y agoentalegen, : 
dose eriptions ¢ 
of our extensive lize and tells how 

o to raise poultry success- , 
fully. Plans for poultry and brooder houses. 


Des Moines Incubator Co., Box mW.\ Des Moines, la. 
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Horse -High ’ 
Bull-Strong FEN C E! 
Pig-Tight...« 


Over 100 Styles, plain and ornamental. 
Build it yourself at the actual whole- 
sale cost of the wire. Don’t miss this 


@GOLDEN OPPORTURITY 
Write for our Catalogue and convince 
yourself how easily andcheaply it can 
be done with a Duplex Machine. 

KITSELMAN BROS. Box138 Ridgeville, Ind, 


48E13t Mention the American Bee Journal. 





Northern 
Italian Queens! 


Reared by the best methods from my GREAT 
HONEY-GATHERERS, Price, $l each. Orders 
for queens to be filledin rotation beginning 
June lst. Ready to book orders NOW. 

ADA L. PICKARD, 
RICHLAND CENTRE, WIS. 


ARM RAISED 
POULTRY p27:,'hs 


cause they are strong, vigorous, 
healthy and will breed Reaithy stock. 
All thestock we ship is farm bred. We 
have the largest pure bred poultry farm in the 
Northwest. Our mammot poultry guide ex- 
lains all and tells HOW TO MAKE BIG 
ONEY WITH POULTRY, Best and largest 
book out. Worth $25, but sent postpaid for 15c. 
John Bauscher, Jr., Box 94, Freeport, lil. 


48E13t Mention the American Bee Journal. 


INSENS WE ARE HEADQUARTERS FOR 
Seed & Plants 
All the latest instructions about it; its value ; what used for and 
bow to AMERICAN it. This valuable information FREE tor a stamp. 


AMERICAN GINSENG GARDENS, ROSE HILL, New York. 


6ETt Mention the American Bee Journal. 


Western Bee-Keepers! 


If you want the finest and best up-to-date 
goods made do not fail to send for our large, il- 
lustrated catalog for 1900, 


We sell the ROOT GOODS, 


and sell them at uma at factory prices. 


IMIMENSE STOCK 


ready for prompt shipment, 
























—Address 
DES MOINES 
Joseph Nusewander, °“towa: 
13A6t Please mention the Bee Journal. 





Queen-Clipping 
Device Free.... 


The MoNETTE Queen-Clipping 
Device is a fine thing for use ip 
catching and clipping Queens 
wings. We mail it for 25 cents: 
or willsend it FREE as a pre 
miunrfor sending us ONE NEW 
subscriber to the Bee Journal fo 
a year at $1.00; or for $1.10 we wil 
mail the Bee Journal oue year 
and the Clipping Device. Address, 

GEORGE W. YORK & COMPANY, 
118 Michigan St., Chicago, ™ 


M. H. HUNT & SON, 


SELL ROOT’S GOODS at ROOT’S PRICES. 
Our inducements are first-class goods, cheap 
freight rates, and prompt shipments. Send for 
catalog. BELL BRANCH, MICH. 

Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


DW Ws 


BEE-SUPPLIES ! 


4a Root’s Goods at Root’s Prices“@0 
PoupDER’s HoNeEy-JARS and every- 
thing used by bee-keepers. Prompt 
Service—iow freight rate. Catalog 
free. WALTER S. POUDER, 

512 Mass. Ave., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


FMMAMMAANNMUNE: 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 
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printing of articles on bee-culture in 
the papers of Vermillion. 
The convention adjourned subject to 
the call of the executive committee. 
K. F. ATWATER, Sec. 





Bees Had a Good Flight. 


On March 17 my bees had a grand 
cleansing flight in the warm sun that 
for the first time prevailed since’ last 
year. Old Sol outdid himself on this 
occasion asa sort of apology for his 
prolonged absence in material force 

Yes, sir; the bees had a perfect pic- 
nic and fully enjoyed it. I took a peep 
into their sanctum to see how they 
fared for commissaries, and found but 
two frames empty, which I removed 
and substituted with two good combs 
that I saved last fall with this very ob- 
ject in view. 

They remained all winter on the 
summer stand’ with an ordinary box 
inverted over the hive, which evidently 
afforded sufficient protection. As soon 
as practicable—perhaps the latter part 
of April—I intend to divide it into two 
colonies, and, by feeding more honey, 
have a couple of Italian families that, 
I believe, will give an excellent account 
of themselves. I am making big cal- 
culations ona fine honey season, and 
I believe that bee-keepers who are dis- 
couraged because of recent failures, 
and hesitate about looking sharply to 
their bees and needed supplies, will 
miss it very big. They who expect 
nothing, generally get what they an- 
ticipate. They who try persistently 
never entirely fail, and often hit it just 
right. Dr. PEIRO. 

Cook Co., Ill., March 24. 





The Extension Hive. 


Will ‘“‘West Ontario,Canada,”’ kindly 
give us the benefit of his opinions on 
features of the ‘‘ Johansen extension 
hive,’? which he may think impracti- 
cal? A full, explicit explanation is de- 
sired. H. JOHANSEN. 





Favors Painting Hives. 

C. Davenport’s views on painting 
hives, on page 821 (1899) reminded me 
that it would be only fair to the sub- 
ject to admit that I am now in favor of 
painting hives. A few years ago I was 
induced by a prominent bee-keeper to 
try unpainted hives. I knew they were 
more porous than painted hives. The 
first year I was well pleased with them 
and soon had about 40 in use. But, 
alas, time told on the color and other 
qualities of the hives. In those un- 
painted, dark-colored hives the heat in 
those exposed to the sun was much in- 
tensified; they crackt, pulled apart, 
and got out of fix generally. Last sum- 
mer and fall we painted most of them, 
and the rest will be painted as oppor- 
tunity occurs. 

I have hives that were painted 26 
years ago, and repainted once, and 
they are practically new. I should say 
that 3 years on an unpainted hive is 
equal in destruction to 25 if kept 
painted. 

Then, the looks—the appearance— 
ought to count for nota little. Like 
Mr. Davenport, I now paint my hives 
white. 

Icannot quite agree with those who 
advocate painting inside. I have ex- 
perimented pretty thoroly in that re- 














































The American ral ara 


325 Dearborn Street, Cuicaco, Irz, 


A Journal that is over a quarter 5 


century old and is stj en . 
ing must possess intrinsic merit of A gene 


its own, 
its field must be a valuable one. Such js tj; _ 
ec 


American Poultry Journal, 
50 cents a Year. Mention the Bee Journa 
Please mention Bee Journal when when writing 


BARNES’ FOOT POWER MACHINERY 


Read what J. I, PARENT, of 
Ghuawusswe® Chariton, N. Y. + Says: “W, 
: ° cut with one of your Con 
bined Machines, last Winter 
50 chaff hives with 7- in, ( 
100 honey racks, 50 cap 
frames, 2,000 hone 2y boxes, and 
a great deal of other yw; th, 
This winter we have doyt le 
the amount of bee-hives, ¢ 
to make, and we e xpect to m7 
w= it with this Saw. It wil 
you say it will.” Cutales and price-list free, 
Address, W. F. & JOHN Barnes, 
5Ctf 98 Ruby St., Rockford, Ii, 


The Rural Californian © 


Tells all about Bees in California. The yields 
and Price of Honey; the Pasturage and Nectar. 
Producing Plants; the Bee-Ranches and how 
they are conducted. In fact the entire field js 
fully covered by an expert bee-man. Besides 
this the paper also tells you all about Cali forn 
Agriculture and Horticulture. $1.00 per yea 
months, 50 cents. Sample copies, 10 cents 


THE RURAL CALIFORNIAN, 


218 North Main Street, - Los ANGELEs, Car, 


DONT BUY AN INCUBATOR 
ee Bers 


ad gs | for it before giving tts 
We will send the og 
PREMIER INCUBATOR on trial, Thier 
dences our faith in it, So simple a child cs 
runit, First prize World’s Fair. Also sls 
manufactur--s of Simplicity Ineubster, 
Catalogue and Poultry Helps 5cts. Play 
for Pou'try Houses etc., 25 cts. 


COLUMBLA INCUBATOR(0.5 Adams St. Delaware City,De, 


ALBINO QUEENS erotic ee . 


want the gentlest Bees—If you want the best 
honey-gatherers you ever saw—try my Albinos 
Dsrected ae in April, $1.00; Tested, $1. 
12A 26 . D. GIVENS, Liseon, Tex. 
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Here we are fo the front 
for 1900 with the NEW 


CHAMPION CHAFF - HIVE, 


a comfortable home for the bees 0 

summer and winter. We alsocarty 
a complete line of other SUPPLIES. 

Catalog free. R.H. SCHMIDT & (0. 

Sheboygan, Wisconsin. 

Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


) Cents Each for Names 


State where you saw this ad, send 10 cents aut 
the names of 3 neighbors who raise [{ } 
and we will send you, for one year, ourn 
paper containing 20 or more pages each isstt 
A 224page complete poultry book seut tree 
you i send 15 cents extra. a 

~ ee * price 25 cents a year. Sample copy 
free. INLAND POULTRY JOURNAL, 

40Ctf Indianapolis, Ind 
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EMERSON TAYLOR ABBOTT, Editor 

















A live, up-to-date Farm Journal wi 
a General Farm Department, Dairy, 
Horticulture, Livestock, Poultry, Bees, 
Veterinary, Home and Genera! News 
Edited by one who has had practi 
experience in every —— ni 
farm work. To introduce the pape 
to new readers, it will be sent for @ 
short time to New Subscribers, one ye 
for 25 cents. Sample copies free. Bes 
Advertising Medium in the Centra 
West. Address, 


MODERN FARMER, 
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hut the results have been unsat- 


seeactory: I account for it in this way: 
The oil absorbed by the wood from 
painting both inside and out, together 
. = 


with the moisture taken up by the wood 
in cold, damp weather, make the hive 
. pretty good conductor of heat, and 
e the temperature of bees is se- 
verely taxt. Iam aware that a hive 
unpainted inside will at times become 
saturated with water, but it dries 
S. T. PErrir. 


hence 


quickly. . 
Ontario, Canada. 


—_——$$————— 


Dry Year in Southern California. 


The bees will do well if they are able 
. “keep the wolf from the door”’ of 
their own homes. And if they could 
oe what is ahead of them for the long 
dry year to come, I fear they wouid 
emigrate in a body—and it might be 
ust as well for the bee-keeper in 
the end. 

I see by Gleanings in Bee-Culture 
that Rambler was getting blue over 
the situation. Asthat was Feb. 9, I 
think by this time he must be ready to 
cut up into chunks for laundry use. 
AndI also note that he has been pest- 
ered again by one of those deaf people. 


| had hoped to be able to meet Ram- 


bler some time, as I journeyed to the 
“City of the Angels,’? but as I am 
afflicted by impaired hearing myself, 
I fear I will have to deny myself that 
pleasure; but as my wife is a greater 
talker than Iam, Ican send her, and 
I imagine I hear him exclaim in de- 
spair, “‘ Merciful heavens !”’ 

The San Diego weather bureau re- 
ports the rainfall to date 3.11 inches, 
and normal seasonal deficiency, 5.81 
inches, which explains the conditions 
here. F. C. WIGGINS. 

San Diego Co., Calif., March 26. 


Expect All to Winter. 


Our 84 colonies we think are going 
to pull thru the winter nicely; at least 
all indications point that way. Bees 
have had several flights this month, 
altho at this date there is still good 
sleighing. CRAWFORD Bros. 

Osceola Co., Mich., March 26. 





A Young Bee-Keeper’s Report. 


We have had a very good winter for 
bees here. We put into winter quart- 
ers 103 colonies and they are all in 
good condition, except about 12, and 
they are not bad. Wealways winter 
ur bees on the summer stands. They 
are wintered in the 10-frame Lang- 
stroth hives. The shell in which they 
are packt is 4inches larger each way 
and 5 inches deeper than the brood- 
chamber, and that ‘space is filled with 
chall which makes it very warm; and 
for a roof it is in the form of a shanty 
with shingles on it. 

The entrance is the full width of the 

TO d-chamber, and is left open all 
Winter. I tried to contract the entrance 
when I first commenced, but I soon 
found out that they didn’t get 
Cnougn air. 

Pe Dapeie tip the hive a little to the 
> mt SO as to let the moisture run out 
, cuere is any; the hives are 6 or 8 
oe trom the ground, as the bees 
winter lots better that way. I have 
been wintering afew in two stories 
saprhegs | seem to come out better than 
‘the single brood-story)—with the 


when 





. . 
-\ | fi Le | Thousands of Bee-Hives! 
ee upp 1e8 rom WIS e Millions of Sections 

° Ready for Prompt Shipment. 

We manufacture Five different styles of hives, 
The Dovetailed, Wisconsin, Improved Lang. Simp., Grim-Langstroth and Champion Chaff. 
All are Leaders and UP-TO-DATE in every respect. 

Excellent material and finest workmanship. 


LEWIS WHITE POLISHT SECTIONS 


Are acknowledged by all to be perfect and strictly highest grade. ; 
Not only do we manufacture the finest Bee-Keepers’ Supplies, but our Packing-Case insures their 
arrival at your railroad station in perfect condition. 


G. B. LEWIS CO., Watertown, Wis., U.S. A. 


SEND FOR CATALOG. 


BRANCHES: AGENCIES: 
G. B. Lewis Co, 19 So. Alabama St., Indianap- L. C. WoopMan...........Grand Rapids, Mich. 
olis, Ind. FRED FOULGER & SONS...........Ogden, Utah. 
G. B. Lewis Co., 515 First Ave., N. E., Minne- E. T. Aspnort, St. Joseph, Missouri. 





apolis, Minn Special Southwestern Agent. 













-—Jis undeniably the best and most instructive publication of its Sim 
kind ever issued. It opens up with a resume on the size and# Qn 

magnitude of the poultry industry and follows with ‘Poultry Raising on 2A) 

i the Farm,” “Poultry and Incubators onthe Farm,” “Feeding Specially for 3 

1 Eggs,” “Raisin, Broilers for market,”’ Successful Egg Farming,” *C for * 

Profit,” “The Pekin Duck Industry,” etc., ect. It tells incidentally about ere = wh 

the old standard RELIABLE INCUBATORS AND BROODERS an the renits 
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their use have produced, the success to which they have ir usera, ete. eR l about the new 
“wrinkles,” new improvements, new machines, ete, We send The 20th C-ntury Book t all 
ipguirers on receipt of iu cents to cover postage, RELIABLE INCUBATOR & BROODER CO., BOX B-2 QUINCY, WA. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 








WOU 
| DR. MILLER’S : 


Honey Queers 


One Untested Queen Free as a Premium 
for sending ONE New Subscriber 
to the American Bee Journal 
for one year. 


Bie 


We have been fortunate-in making an 
arrangement with DR. C. C. MILLER—the 
well-known honey-specialist—to rear queens 
EXCLUSIVELY FOR US DURING THE 
SEASON OF 1900. ‘These Queens will be mailed in rotation, begin- 
ning about June 1, so “ first come first served.’’ We are ready to 
book orders now. 

The Queens Dr. Miller will send out on our orders will be pre- 
cisely the same as those he rears for his own use, so of course they 
will be from his best stock. His best colony in 1899 had a queen 
reared in 1898; May 5, 1899, it had brood in 4 frames, and he gave it 
at that time a frame of brood without bees. It had no other help, 
but May 25 a frame of brood with adhering bees was taken from it, 
and the same thing was repeated June 3, leaving it at that time 5 
frames of brood. It stored 178 sections of honey, weighing 159 
pounds (and that after July 20, in a poor season), being 2% times the 
average yield of all his colonies. A point of importance is the fact 
this colony did not swarm, and an inspection every week or 10 days 
showed that at no time during the entire season was there even so 
much as an egg in a queen-cell. Dr. Miller expects to rear queens 
from this one during the coming summer. 

The demand nowadays is for BEES THAT GET THE HONEY 
when there is any to get, and Dr. Miller has such bees. You will 
want to have a queen ffom his best, we are sure. 

Do not send any orders to Dr. Miller, as all orders MUST come 
thru us, according to our agreement. 

Remember, send us $1.00 for ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER to the 
American Bee Journal for one year, and YOU will get ONE oF DR. 
MILLER’S UNTESTED HONEY-QUEENS FREE AS A PREMIUM. This offer 
is made on/y to our present regular subscribers. Orders for queens 
to be filled in rotation, beginning about June Ist. 


Address all orders to GEORGE Ww. YORK & Co., 
118 Michigan Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


IVIL UUMUMNE 
ae a 
Please mention the Bee Journal ¥2ce2.wzitize 
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- Dont Take Any Chances 


on an inferior vehicle or harness. Your life and that of your family 
depends upon their quality and reliability. You can't tell very 
much about the quality of a vehicle by simply looking at it. Th 
intand varnish effectually hides the quality of materia!. Ve- 
iclos must be bought largely on faith—faith in the honesty of the 
manufacturer. 


WE HAVE NO AGENTS 


but have been selling vehicles and harness 
direct to consumers for twenty-seven y cars, 
In fact we are the largest manufactur- 
ers of vehicles and harness in the world 
selling to the consumer exclusively. 
These ee ney oe ep moms A = 
our ¢g s and our met. of doing busi- 
ness You take no chances; we ship our No. 75—Single collar 
- = ——- v - ] and harness an wheve for exams and ye ey with 
nation an arantee everything. ‘or our large ustra’ atalogue ‘ore nickel mings. Price, 
buying. ‘Tis FREE. 6, Seed co cially al 


ELKHART CARRIAGE & HARNESS MANUFACTURING CO., Elkhart, Indiana. 


THE FARM HOME, 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 


A good, live, up-to-date journal for the practical American farmer. 
Special departments for horses, cattle, sheep, hogs, poultry and dairy interests. 


Subscription, $1.00 a Year.... Send for Sample Copy.... 
HAVE YOU SEEN IT? 17 COsT US $4,000 ‘%%:°150 


THO ae | { We have spent $4,000 on our new book 


Ganadian Bee Journal. sie eae 


Incubators.” It tellsit all. Le poultry 
men have written special articles for it. 192 
pages, 8x11 in. Illustrated. It’s as good as 

A Monthly Magazine full of good, practical 
and trustworthy information on Bee-Culture. 
Trial subscription one year, 50 cents. 


Cyphers Incubator 
GOOLD, SHAPLEY & MUIR CO., (Limited) 


—and it’s the best. Out hatch any ot! 
BRANTFORD, ONT., CANADA, 


mschine. 16 Pefoo0 tock = oo 15 cts. 
12E4t 
ADIALY Bee-tiives. 






No. 606—Canopy-Top Surrey, with side curtains, 
fenders, lamps, storm apron, sun shade and pole or 
shafts. Price, 63. As as sells for 635 more. 



























. in stamps for 
Address nearest office CYPHERS INCUBATOR co. 
(5 styles); also Sec- 
tions, Veils, Smokers, Honey-Knives, Hive- 


Chicago, ILL Wayland, N. Y. oston, Mass. 
. 3 If you care to know of its 
California ! Fruits, Flowers, Climate 
Tools, Alsike and Sweet Clover Seed, Books on 
Bee-Culture, Etc. Address, 


F.A.SNELL, Milledgeville, Carroll Co, ti). 


fornia’s Favorite Paper— 
4A12t Please mention the Bee Journal. 


The Pacific Rural Press, 


The leading Horticultural and Agricultural 
wad of the Pacific Coast. Publisht weekly, 
andsomely illustrated, $2.00 perannum. Sam- 
ple copy free. 

PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 


330 Market Street, - San FRANcIsScO, CAL, 








The Novelty Pocket-Knife. 


Your Name and Address on one side—Three Bees on the other side. 









HOWARD M. MELBEE, 


HONEYVILLE, O. 





(‘Pus CuT 1s THE FULL SIZE OF THE KNIFE.) 


Your Name op the Knife.— When ordering, be sure to say just what name and 
address you wish put on the Knife. 


The Novelty Knife is indeed a novelty. The novelty lies in the handle. It is 
made beautifully of indestructible celluloid, which is as transparent as glass. Un- 
derneath the celluloid, on one side of the harfdle is placed the name and residence of 
the subscriber, and on the other side pictures of a Queen, Drone, and Worker, as 
shown here. 


The Material entering into this celebrated knife is of the very best quality; 
the blades are hand-forged out of the very finest English razor-steel, and we war- 
rant every blade. The bolsters are made of German silver, and will never rust or 
corrode. The rivets are hardened German silver wire; the linings are plate brass; 
the back springs of Sheffield spring-steel, and the finish of the handle as described 
above. It will last a last-time, with proper usage. 


Why Own the Novelty Knife? In case a good knife is lost, the chances are the 
owner will never recover it; but if the *“‘ Novelty” is lost, having name and address 
of owner, the finder will return it; otherwise totry todestroy the name and ad- 
dress, would destroy the knife. If traveling, and you meet with a serious accident, and are so for- 
tunate as to have one of the “ Novelties,” your PocKET-KNIFE will serve as an identifier; and in 
case of death, your relatives will at once be notified of the accident. 


How appropriate this knife is fora present! What more lasting memento could a mother 
give to a son, a wife to a husband, a sister to a brother, or a lady to a gentleman, the knife having 
the name of the recipient on one side? 

The accompanying cut gives a faint idea, but cannot fully convey an exact representation of 
this beautiful knife, as the ** Novelty ” must be seen to be appreciated. 

How to Get this Valuable Knife.— We send it postpaid for $1.10, or give it as a Premium to the 
one sending us THREE NEW SUBSCRIBERS to the Bee Journal (with $3.00.) We will club the Novelty 
Knife and the Bee Journal for one year, both for $1.90. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO,, 118 Mich, St, Chicago, IIL 


3@” Please allow about two weeks for your knife order to be filled. 











honey in the top story, and 
combs in the bottom story, Tr 
to do is to make a rim the same «i, \ 
the outside shell, to sit on top. 5 rp 
one wishes to try this experiment % 
wintering in two stories, we can ms 
plain it in another way. m 
I am 13 years of age. 
Miss EmMa Banke 
Brown Co., Minn., March 19, ” 


ty 
All] oe 





A Minnesota Report. 


This part of Minnesota (a little south 
of central) is favorably endowed py 
nature for keeping bees. Basswooj 
white clover, anda variety of honey. 
producing wild flowers abound in’ tie 
most favored places. Farmers are be. 
ginning to sow alsike clover, and {ing 
that it grows well. An occasional stalx 
of sweet clover seen in gardens ang 
elsewhere, stands as proof that their 
kind will do well here. 


I would guess that we have abou 
1,000 colonies of bees within a radins 
of 10 miles from here. A great many 
of these are kept in a rude way. ] 
commenced in the bee-business as: 
spring with 11 colonies. One of these 
was weak, and ‘dwindled out,” s0 | 
had only 10 to begin the season with, 
These increast to 23, and gave a sur. 
plus of about 400 pounds of comb 
honey. The season for this place was 
not very good. 

We have a good market here at home 
for comb honey at 15 cents per pound, 

Bees seem to be wintering well here 
this winter. They will need to be in 
winter quarters about two or three 
weeks yet. - 

From my experience last spring | 
learned that early breeding can be 
helpt along to protect them in some 
way to keep them warmer. For one 
thing, use a pad or cushion of some 
kind over the brood-frames. Perhaps 
nothing would answer better than a 
chaff cushion. But since the present 
age of ‘* blowers,’’ chaff is a scarce 
article. As a substitute I think of 
trying bran. I have an excess of 
supers, and mean to utilize them to 
hold the bran. I will tack thin muslin 
on the inside of the super, and let it 
sag downward to a level with the bot- 
tom ; then fill in enough bran to make 
a warm cushion. The brood-frame 
cloth will intervene so the super-cloth 
can not be waxt down. In this way it 
can be put off and on with convenience, 
and even used over the section super 
during the early part of the honey-fiow 
to protect the bees during the cool 
nights, so common in this part until 
late in the summer. If I am wrong 
about substituting bran for chafi,! 
will be pleased if some one will kindly 
inform me. . 

I believe bee-keeping is one of the 
fine arts, and to keep abreast with the 
times one should take literature on the 
subject. Another thing, I believe the 
life and activity of the bees in an apr 
ary will be increast by adding an 0ccé 
sional fine queen from another yard, 

E. S. Roz. 

Todd Co., Minn., March 26. 





Mild Winter, Smelter Smoke, Ete. 


Spring is with us once more, the bets 


are humming, the birds are singimé, 
and the bee-keepers are hopeful. They 
are looking into the future with re 
newed confidence, and why should they 
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all nature is putting on new 

seedtime and harvest do 

not exhilarate the human family with 
much joy and hope as the glorious 

a ‘The beautiful, balmy spring- 


not, when 
life? even 


spring. ; ‘ : 

ne comes as a joyous giaddening ot 
the heart from the winter of our dis- 
content. 


3ut while we greet with pleasure the 
returnof spring, we can not complain 
yery much of grim winter this time, 
for we have hada mild and nota very 
unpleasant winter; and the bees in 
the greater part of the State have win- 
tered fairly well; the indications for 
good crops and a good honey-flow are 
encouraging. The weather here now 
is beautiful, it is like the month of 
May, but last year the month of May 
was like March, with rain, snow and 
frost, or cold weather, nearly the en- 
tire month, causing the bees to die off 
inmany parts of the State, instead of 
building up as they otherwise would 
nave done, and this caused a partial 
failure of the fruit crop and the honey- 
fow. But this yearit is quite the re- 
yerse—the bees are carrying in pollen, 
the buds are out,and a few blossoms on 


the hillside, and the outlook for our~ 


bee-keepers having strong colonies are 
favorable; we hope to hear of a suc- 
cessful year for them. 

But I regret to say that with all the 
encouraging indications some of our 
bee-keepers who had the misfortune to 
be located in the wake of the smelters, 
lost the greater portion of their bees in 
the falland winter. When other con- 
ditions are favorable the bees appear 
toget along all right in the spring, 
but along in August the poisonous 
smoke seems to settle on the bloom, 
andas the bees visit the blossoms it 
appears to affect them so that they 
crawlon the ground and die in such 
numbers that there is not enough bees 
leftin the hive to stand the winter, 
and the bees seem to be in such poor 
condition that to double them up does 
not seem to help them much. The 
evidence in regard to the destructive 
effects of the smoke is pretty conclu- 
sive, for we find that near the smelters 
no bees will live any length of time at 
any time of the season, that is, within 
aradius of a mile or two, and it has 
been proven that cats, dogs and stock 
pasturing in the vicinity have died 
from the effects of the smoke; and in 
the direction that the smoke most often 
blows, the bees sometimes die from its 
effects thru the fall and winter, 10 
miles off. AsI have stated, the bees 
are not the only sufferers, hence the 
situation is getting to be a serious one, 
and something should be done to have 
this poisonous, destructive smoke con- 
sumed, condenst, or settled at the 
works instead of being scattered broad- 
Cast as it now is. To say the least, it 
isan outrage on the people, and some- 
thing should be done for its suppres- 


sion. E. S. Lovgsy. 
Salt Lake Co., Utah, March 15. 
Ne Tk. 











Convention Notice. 


rigticago.—The Chicago Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
gh hold its regular semi-annual meeting 
i pe ae Hall, 70 N. Clark St., Chicago, 
mertiny 1900, afternoon and evening. The 
Cc Nite called toorder at 1 p.m. Dr. 
health “er is expected to be present if his 
invited pe permit. Mr. E. R. Root has been 
good ~ bong E. France, and others. A 
d a) expect ¥ 
one come, especially the lation” all. Let every 


Park Ridge, Ill, Herman F. Moore, Sec. . 




















YellowS weet Clover Seed 


WE HAVE IT AT LAST! 


We have finally succeeded in getting a SMALL 
quantity of the seed of the YELLOW variety of 
sweet clover. This kind blooms from two to 
four weeks earlier than the common or white 
variety of sweet clover. It also grows much 
shorter, only about two feetin hight. It is as 
much visited by the bees as the white, and usu- 
ally comes into bloom ahead of white clover 
and basswood. We offer the seed as a premium 


A QUARTER POUND FOR SENDING 
ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION. 


So long as it lasts, we will mail a quarter 
geen of the seed to a 1:egular paid-up subscri- 

r who sends us ONE NEW subscriber for the 
American Bee Journal one year, with $1.00; or 4 
pound by mail for 30 cents. 


We have been trying for years to secure this 
seed, and finally succeeded in getting it. It is 
new seed, gathered last season by an old per- 
sonal friend of ours, so we know it is all right. 
But we have only a small supply. When nearly 
out we will mention it. 


GEORGE W. YORK & C0., 


118 Michigan St., - CHICAGO, ILL. 


UEENS 
Smokers, Sections, 
Comb Foundation 
And all Aplarian Supplies 
cheap. Send for 
FREE Catalogue. 


E. T, FLANAGAN, Belleville, Us 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


Rocky Mountain Bee-Plant Seed ! 
(Cleome integrifolia.) 
..-FREE AS A PREMIUM... 


The ABC of Bee-Culture says of it: ‘“ This 
is a beautiful plant for the flower-garden, to 
say nothing of the honey it produces. It grows 
from two to three feet in hight, and bears large 
clusters of bright pink flowers. It grows natur- 
ally on the Rocky Mountains, and in Colorado, 
where it is said to furnish large quantities of 
honey.” 

We havea few pounds of this Cleome seed, 
and offer to mail a %-pound package as a pre- 
mium for sending us ONE NEW subscriber to 
the American Bee Journal, with $1.00; or \% 
pound by mail for 40 cents. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 


118 Michigan St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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We Call the attention of our readers, particu- 
larly the ladies, to the advertisement of Crofts 
& Reed, Chicago, which makes its first appear- 
ance in this issue. This firm make a very fine 
line of toilet preparations, such as soaps, per- 
fumes, extracts, etc ,and have adopted a unique 
plan of selling. As will be seen by the adver- 
tisement, they mail free a handsomely illus- 
trated book of premiums—these are chiefly 
practical household articles, such as furniture, 
rugs, lamps, etc., as well as watches, cameras, 
etc., for the boys and girls. The offers based 
on these premiums are astonishingly liberal. 
From the fact that Crofts & Reed are willing to 
send both the goods and the premiums for ex- 
amination and on trial for 30 days if desired, it 
would seem that such confidence in their goods 
on their part ought to beget the confidence of 
their customers. Weare sure many readers of 
the American Bee Journal will find it advanta- 
geous to secure without delay one of the pre- 
mium lists. Please address Crofts & Reed, Bap 
850 Austin Ave., Chicago, I11., aud mention this 
journal. 


The Emerson Binder 


This Emerson stiff-board Binder with cloth 
back for the American Bee Journal we mail for 
but 60 cents; or we will send it with the Bee 
Journal for one year—both for only $1.40. Itis 
a fine thing to preserve the copies of the Jour- 
nal as fast as they are received. If you have 
this “ Emerson” no further binding is neces- 


ry. 
“** GEORGE W YORK & CO. 
118 Michigan Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 
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; HONEY AND BEESWAX 


ORR IRR HR RR BR BR IS RK 
MARKET QUOTATIONS. 





CHICAGO, March 19.—We quote best white 
comb at 15c. An occasional small lot of fancy 
sells at loc; off grades of white, 12@14c; am- 
bers, 10@12c. Extracted, 8@%c for fancy white; 
7@8c for amber; 6@7c for dark grades. Bees- 
wax, 27c. 

Receipts of honey are larger and the demand 
is not as good as it has been. 

R. A. Burnett & Co. 


CINCINNATI, March 3.—There is some demand 
for extracted honey from manpfacturers at 
7@7%c for amber and Southern; clover, 8@8ic. 
Comb honey is selling firm at 14@l6\c in a 
small way. Beeswax, 25@2i7c. 

Cc. H. W. WEBER, 
Successor to Chas. F. Muth & Son and A. Muth. 


Los ANGELES, March 1.—1-pound frames, 12%- 
@15c; 2-pound cans, 2 dozen in case, per dozen, 
$2.50; 2-pound glass pails, per dozen, $2.50. Ex- 
tracted, water white, 60-pound tins, per pound, 
8%c; light amber, 74%@8c; dark amber, 7c. 
Beeswax, 25@26c. 

The prospect for acrop is very bad. Small 
ad in the hands of wholesale houses are firmly 

e 


Boston, March 9.—Our honey market is 
showing some signs of lower prices, altho the 
stock on hand is not large. At the same time 
prices are so much higher than previous years 
that the trade have taken it very slowly and the 
results are that the holders are willing to range 

rices quite a little in order to move stock on 

and. rices range: Fancy white, 17@18c; No. 

1, 15@1l6c; amber, 10@12c; buckwheat almost yn- 

salable. Extracted, best white California, 8%¢c. 
Brake, Scott & Leg. 


Kansas City, Mar. 19.—We quote fancy white 
comb, 15c; No.1, 14c; No.1 amber, 13c; No. 2 
amber, 13%c. Extracted, white, 8c; amber, 7c; 
dark, 6c. Beeswax, 22@25c 

Cc. C. Clemons & Co, 


BuFFALO, March 3.—Market nearly bare of 
all grades of honey. Probably no more from 
any source to market, but if so, fancy white 
comb is firm at 15@l6c. Other grades from 14c 
downward, with the poorest at 8@%. Fancy 
pure beeswax continues at 28@We. 

BATTERSON & Co, 


New York, Mar. 8.—During the past 30 days 
our market has been somewhat slow and easy 
in both comb and extracted honey. Stocks of 
comb honey, however, are almost exhausted, 
and there is a fair demand for all grades. 
Fancy white selling at 15c; No. 1 white at 13@ 
14c; fancy amber, 11@12c, and buckwheat at 9@ 
llc, according to quality, etc. 

Our market is well supplied with extracted, 
tho prices are firm and unchanged. Beeswax 
sells very well at from 26@28c, according to 
quality. HILDRETH & SEGELKEN. 


SAN FRANCISCO, Mar. 28.—White comb, 11K@ 
12%c; amber, 8@10c. Extracted, white,74@8c. 
ante. 71@7%4c; amber, 5@5%c; Beeswax, 

C. 


Supplies and demand are both at present lim- 
ited, which is to be expected at the close of a 
light crop year. Business doing is mostly of a 
small jobbing character, and at practically the 
same figures as have been current for some time 
past. 


OmaHA, Mar. 13.—Demand shows some im- 
provement in January, having been much more 
active, but as anticipated there is no advance in 

rices. Market remains steady at 14@14%c for 

ancy white comb and 8c for white extracted. 
The latter is pretty well cleaned up along the 
Missouri River, and it looks as if there would 
be some shortage before another crop comes in. 
From — appearances there is about enough 
comb honey to go around at the present prices, 
hence we look for no particular change in 
values. PEYCKE Bros, 


(| Your HONEY 








We will buy it,no matter 
IU where you are. Address, 

gr ng description and price, 
Atf THOS, C. STANLEY & SON, Pairfield Il. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 
Wanted to Buy Honey Would like to hear 


from parties hav- 
ing extracted honey to offer, and their price de- 
livered in Cincinnati. I pay cash on delivery. 
Cc. H. W. WEBER, Successor to C.F.Muth & Son, 
10A 2146-48 Central Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. , 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 
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AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 





April 5, 1900, 
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Latest Improvements. Perfect Goods. 
ery Reasonable Prices. 


Hives, Shipping-Cases 
Sections, 
Extractors, Etc, 


EVERYTHING A 
BEE-KEEPER NEEDS. 
Catalog and copy of 


‘¢ The American Bee-Keeper’’—FREE 


ADDRESS 


THE W. T. FALGONER MFG. GO., 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 





HHH 











The American Bee-Keeper is a live Monthly, 
and has been publisht by us for the past 10 
years—50 cents a year. 

Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 





IMADE TO ORDER. 


BINGHAM 
—— BRASS——= 
SMOKERS 


made of sheet-brass which does not rust or burn 
Out should lasta life-time. You need one, but 
they cost 25 cents more than tin 
of the same size. The little pen 
cut shows our brass hinge put 
on the three larger sizes, 

No wonder Bingham’s 4-inch 
Smoke Engine goes without puff- 
ing and does not 


DROP INKY DROPS. 
The perforated steel fire-grate 
has 381 holes to air the fuel and 
support the fire. 


Prices; Heavy Tin Smoke 





Direet-Drah Pertaat 





23rd 


yar Dadants 


Foundation. 3" 








Why does it sell 


so well? 
Because it has always given better satis- 
faction than any other. 


Because in 23 years there have not been any 
complaints, but thousands of compli- 
meuts. 





‘We guarantee 


satisfaction. 


What more can anybody do? 
PURITY, FIRMNESS, No SAGGING N; 


PATENT WEED PROCESS SHEETING, 











Send name for our Catalog, Samples of Foundation and Veil Material. We sell 
the best Veils, cotton or silk. 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 








Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, Revised 


The Classic in Bee-Culture—Price, $1.25, by Mail. 











Beeswax Wanted 
at all times. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


Hamilton, Hancock Co., Ill, 





—o tom the best care of the 
. That results from the use of 
the best OVE: appliances. 


THE po' E core retere 


Equipped with Super Bro 
chamber, section holder, 
sealloped wood separator 
: \~ — flatcover. We make and 
ne —- in stock a full line of bee 
INTERST? Can supply every want. Illustrated catalogue + is; 
INTERSTATE MANFG. CO., Box 10, HUDSON, W 








Engine, four-inch Stove, per 
mail, $1.50; 3%-inch, $1.10; 
three-inch, $1.00; 2%-inch, 90 
cents; two-inch, 65 cents. 


BINGHAM 
SMOKERS 


are the original, and have all 
the improvements, and have 
been the STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 
for 22 years. Address, 


T. F. BINGHAM, 
Farwell, Mich. 


LARISE 


To say to the readers of 
the BEE JOURNAL that 


[OOLITTLE... 


has concluded to sell 
QUEENS in their season 
during 1900, at the fol- 
lowing prices: 
1 Untested Queen . .$1.00 
3 Untested Queens.. 2.25 
1 Tested Queen .... 1.25 
3 Tested Queens.... 3.00 
1sele cttested queen 1.50 
3 ** Queens 4.00 
Select Tested Queen, | 
last year’s rearing .2.50 
Extra selected breed- 
ing, the very best. .5.00 











Circular free, giving particulars regarding 
each class of Queens, conditions, etc. Address, 


G. M. DOOLITTLE, 
11A 26t Borodino, Onondaga Co., N. Y. 





Please tention Bee Journal 
when writing Advertisers. 








FREE FOR A MONTH.... 


If you are interested in Sheep in any way 

you cannot afford to be without the best 

Sheep Paper publisht in the United States. 
Wool Markets and Sheep 

has a hobby which is the sheep-breeder and 

his industry, first,foremost and all the time. 

Are you interested? Write to-day. 


WOOL MARKETS AND SHEEP, CHICAGO, ILL. 


PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION 


Has no Sag in Brood-Frames. 


Thin Flat-Bottom Foundation 
Has no Fishbone in the Surplus 
Honey. 
Being the cleanest is usually workt 
the quickest of any foundation made. 


j. A. VAN DEUSEN, 
Sole Manufacturer, 
Sprout Brook, Montgomery Co., N.Y. 











! 








The Mississippi Valley Democrat 
Journal of — 


st. LOUIS, Mo. 





A wide-awake, practical Western paper fo 
wide-awake, practical Western farmers, stock- 
raisers, poultry people and fruit-growers, to 
learn the science of breeding, feeding and man- 
agement. Special departments for horses, cat. 
tle, hogs, sheep, poultry and dairy. No farmer 
can afford to do without it. 

It stands for American farmers and prodt- 
cers. It is the leading exponent of agriculture 
as a business, and at the same time the cham- 
pion of the Agricultural States and the producer 
in politics. Subscription, One Dollar a Year. 


4a Write for Sample Copy 
Please mention Bee Journal when writinz 





4s IF YOU WANT THE 


BEE-BOOK 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
completely than any other publisht, send $15 
to Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Calif., for his 


Bee-Keepers’ Guide. 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 











Veils, 35 cents, postpaid. 


Silk brussels front, none better; your money back if not satisfied. 








fa. 


We have 12 good colonies of bees, on frame 10x15 inches, for sale at 35.00 per 
colony, including hives. Will ship from N. Y. City. Catalog of Apiarian Sup 


plies and Bees free. 
Apiaries, Glen Cove, L. I. 


‘I. J. STRINGHAM, 105 Park Place, New York, N.Y. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 





Marshfield Manufacturing Compaty. 


Our specialty is making SECTIONS and they are the best in the es 
Wisconsin BASSWOOD is the right kind for them. We havea full line of BE 
SUPPLIES. Write for free illustrated catalog and price-list. 


MARSHFIELD MANUFACTURING CO., Marshfield, Wis. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 





